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THE EDITORS TO THE PUBLIC, 


We presume that our relations to this journal are 
jeiently understood to admit of the withdrawal of 

Article by which we introduced ourselves to the 
lie in this capacity. Our own taste in such mat- 
r; would incline us to withdraw our names entirely 
its columns, and to leave The Independent to be 





, a course might be misconstrued, we deem it expe- 


Leonarp Bacon. 
Jos. P. THoMPson. 
R. S. Storrs, Jun, 
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For the Independent 


WITTEMBERG COLLEGE, 


During the yea 1848, the Society for the Pro- 
notion of Collegute and Theological Education 
atthe West gave $600 to Wittemberg College, 
This was done 
upon the earnes recommendation of an able 
committee, who visited the institution at the re- 
quest of the Diretors, and investigated its claims 
Snce that time the President of 
the institution, lev. Ezra Keller, D.D., has been 
removed by deat. The Directors of the Society 
voted another ‘600 to this institution for the 
current year. uder the expectation that the pul- 
pits of the Eungelical churches at the East 
would be oper to the appeals of the Society. 
By giving a plae in your columns to the follow- 
og extracts fran a letter just received from Rey. 
Samuel Sprecler, who has been appointed to 
succeed Dr. Keler, you may in a most important 
manner subserve the interests of the institution 


ver which hepresides : 


located at Springfield, Ohio. 


to pat ronage 


We will leseribe our situation, and then 
)w ourseltes upon the generosity of your 
The untimely death of Dr. Keller, and 

manifestly having been the victim of over- 
ertion, has fully revealed the necessity of 
riding his hbors between two men, and conse- 
vently of erdowing a theological professorship. 
This will require $10,000. The College edifice, 
vhich was fyund indispensable to the permanent 
prosperity o} the institution, is now under con- 
tact, and wil cost $12,000. Of this cost some 
$9000 remain to be collected. We are accord- 
ingly plyingall parts ofthe Church to which we 
have access in behalf of these objects. May 
we not thenindulge the hope that your Society 


will, in view of these circumstances, continue to 
? 


Society 
ety 


aid us 

“We thins we can safely say that you will 
by so doing adopt one of the most effectual 
methods of promoting the interests of religion 
among the destitute multitudes of this great val- 


not without some faith and hope :!..t J make this 


suggestion. The Treasurer of the Society is 
Marcus Wilbur, Esq., 41 Liberty-street, New 
York city. Yours, &c., 
TuHeEron Batpwin, Cor. Sec, 
New York, July 26, 1849. 


For the Independent 


EXTERNALITY. 


There is in the Yankee character a dependence 
on external activity and excitement that must 
have a morbid influence on the individual and the 
nation. It is not activity that is to be deplored, 
but its deification. So keen and thorough a race 
of beings as the Yankees are cannot be insensi- 
ble to their distinction as such, nor survey with- 
out some complacency the busy enterprise that 
spreads away from our crowded sea-coast in rest- 
less waves towards the Pacific. Yet there is an 
obvious tendency to subordinate all things to 
their exceeding activity—thus lifting the exter- 
nal above the internal life, giving to us as a peo- 
ple a superficial character, and infusing into our 
very customs and institutions a spirit of mere ex- 
ternality. 

Its most palpable illustration is in the life of a 
manufacturing city. Noone can look over its 
population without being impressed vividly by 
the presence of this all-working and no-thinking 
activity. Its citizens seem to hurry from street 
to street, or are borne along in the mass to the 
scenes of labor, amid the wheels or around them; 
as if in good earnest they had found the great 
object of existence to consist in human labor. 
Such a driving celerity in the gait, such a rapidi- 
ty of speech, such a town-hardened manner of 
jostling in the crowd, such an absorbed, money- 
screwed import of face, mark a place which can- 
not be mistaken for any other than a great Yan- 
kee workshop. We have reverted to its enginery 
and occupants rather to observe this principle of 
our character than to look there forthe beginning 
of a reformation. 


It is seen again in the children of New Eng- 

land, not only in the hordes of unhappy strollers 
belonging to the operatives, who affect the boast- 
ful speech of their elders, but in the display of 
manly smartness which the boys of the city often 
assume, equally remote from childlike simplicity 
of manner and of mind. 
Without true parental and educational discipline, 
the improvements and excitements of the day 
have a charm for their young minds that leads 
them early to a false estimation of external life. 
Such children experience a mushroom growth, 
are impatient for success in manhood, and are 
readily absorbed by any California current. 
Others, who have risen rapidly to wealth, seem by 
the very process to have become changed into 
money-making machines. Riches are pursued in 
all haste for the rank that mere riches can give. 
Observation is sacrificed to calculation, heart to 
interest, and principle to gain, and there seems 
little or no outgoing into the field of true thought 
and emotion. 

Many seem to live perpetually in such an out. 
ward haste that one might suppose they regarded 
life as a great race-course, and each one ambi- 
tious for its termination. The divine words 
“meek and lowly” sound strangely absurd in so 
exciting an age as this, when it is more conveni- 
ent to keep one’s path by indiscriminate knocking 
and trampling. Patience and submission are 
pronounced inappropriate to the spirit of the 


ley, and in the end of increasing the revenue of | times—they might have been adapted to the early 


your noble association. If it be a part of your 
great design to bring the constantly increasing 
German emigrant population under evangelical 
influences, you cannot better accomplish it than 
by assisting, as you have hitherto done, an in- 
stitution designed for the revival and diffusion of 
a spiritual religion in a church which is receiv- 
ing 50,000 of them annually as nominal mem- 
bers. [tis the great object of our institution to 
supply our destitute people with a ministry who 
shall sympathize with the great body of evan- 
gelica! Christians in this country in their efforts 
to promote genuine revivals and the universal 
extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom. Experi- 
tuce has taught us that to effect this object we 
lust not look to Germany, but depend mainly on 
‘v own American institutions ; and it has taught 
that such a ministry can be trained and made 
ssiul among them. 

\s no part of the merit of the past history of 

‘he institution belongs to me, I may speak freely. 
and say that its entire history has answered to 
‘he holy design thus proposed in its constitution : 
This institution is established and will be con- 
‘ucted by that portion of the evangelical Luther- 
aChurch which is in connection with the Gen- 
ta Synod, and which approves of meetings for 
social prayer, protracted meetings, temperance 
associations, Sabbath-schools, and all such means 
‘s promote revivals of religion, experimental 
piety, and religious intelligence in the church: 
and it is intended to exert a strong influence on 
the moral and intellectual education of the vast 


German population and their descendants in the 
West 





“Gol has thus far owned this design, and 
sed upon the labors of his servants. The 
letters oj my predecessor have put you in pos- 
S€SSION Of some interesting facts on this subject ; 
and may ald that your last found this institu- 
Hon in the miist of a revival, during which six 
of our students made a profession of a change of 
heart—a profession which has been sustained by 
& consistent life 

“That our institution is destined, if sustained 
through its present trials, to accomplish great 
things for the spiritual welfare of the immense 
awitiudes of nominal professors and others 
"hom a Divine Providence is bringing under its 
influence, may be inferred from the fact that not- 
withstanding the brief period of its existence, 
and the irreparable loss sustained in the unex- 
pectec death of its founder, the number of stu- 
dents in attendance during the present year is 
156. Among these, 83 are professors of relig- 
‘on and 68 are candidates for the holy ministry ; 
= his has been accomplished with scarcely 
“‘Y aif from education or beneficiary Societies, 


4nd in the midst of peculiar difficulties. Indeed, 


settlers, but have little todo with so active an 
era. This externality has pervaded our reading 
and writing. The brain, on this principle, is sur- 
feited with every variety of literature, from that 
of the master-spirit, to the base productions of 
the lower presses ; and many of our readers seem 
to travel through all the zones of the intellectual 
world without knowing their own pulse or that 
of the writer. The question is not, How can I 
appropriate ? but, how can I devour? 

No truth is fully submitted to the calm action 
of the mind, observed with impartiality, and ad- 
mitted in its just influence on the suffering heart. 

With the same tendency, we have a school of 
writers who might be very useful in some circum- 
stances, who are committed to the public before 
they understand themselves. 

With considerable tact of expression, and dis- 
cerning the nature of the Yankee appetite, they 
serve up dishes that are relished by the class for 
whom they are prepared. Having exalted the 
head above the heart, facts above experience, 
knowledge above truth, having caught the fugi- 
tive taste of the times, they have with it the con- 
trolling element of externality. 

Such regard a personal view of the world’s 
wonders indispensable to success; a ransacking 
of the great in nature and art as more useful to 
themselves and others than a genial discipline 
of the mind and heart. Indeed, what space have 
these for enlarged meditation and _ elevated 
thought ? 

It is evident, so far as this istrue of New Eng- 
land character, so far its tendency is false— 
wanting its highest effectiveness—and repugnant 
to the spirit of the Gospel. 

How can divine calmness abide in those hearts 
that are feverish for mere external excitement and 
activity! that rest not to inquire if beneath all the 
flutter and whirl of the visible there be not some- 
thing deeper. even the spiritual? Tosuch the 
Bible is behind the times; its quaint style is not 
agreeable to modern taste, although it may con- 
tain the truths that ennobled the world’s truest 
heroes. 

If it declared, “ Lo here,” by some apparition in 
the heavens, or “ Lo there,” by some terrible con- 
vulsion, the ear might convey some impression to 
the heart ; but when these centrifugalists observe 
that it directs them to seek the kingdom of God 
within themselves, they are amazed and bewil- 
dered. 

The same influence has diffused itself through- 
out the Church, and withered the graces of true 
piety. Many times its vitality seems nearly ex- 
pended in stated meetings, public prayers, oc- 
casional contributions and convenient charities ; 
and those whose chief dependence should be on 








We need only state the fact that the churches on 
—_ we mainly depend are mostly young, 
small, and poor, while the very design of our in- 
stitution closes against us the sympathies of 
many who bear our name. 
. : And these citeumstances also justify the in- 
duigence of the hope that what you shall thus 
wupect will ere long be returned with interest to 
your treasury. Your disinterested benevolence 
in extending aid to our institution has already 
made a favorable impression upon many in our 
churches, Every member of our institution will 
mer it gratefully; and the day is not far 
cs, ant when you will find our people generally 
“nc hberally sustaining your noble cause. We 
_—s ask for time. Ags you assist now in the 
er ume you will be sharers in the harvest. It 
\l be regarded by us as a solemn duty in some 
way and in due time to make a suitable return for 
Your prese nt favor.” 


Teme 


aist 


: What better work now can the friends of the 
Germans, of our common country, and of the 
“ause of Christ, do than to furnish the Society 
ec means of extending aid to Wittemberg Col. 
ege, for which its President so earnestly and 
affectingly pleads? 

$100 each. or twelve 


Six individuals, by giving 
Pee elve individuals by giving $50 
pie Would furnish the amount which the Soci- 

¥ has proposed to give the present year. The 
“se is one of such interest that I confess it is 


God for a holy life, in their material industry and 
efforts that savor of worldly wisdom, exclude the 
practical operation of faith and love of God in the 
soul. 

The ordination of God has made the devoted 
heart the grand center of all true service and ac- 
tivity, and around this everything else is to find 
its true relation ; from this purified fountain the 
energies and evidences of true life are to appear, 
and while it is otherwise, piety languishes. 

The progress of Christianity is impeded by 
those who partially substitute the exterior for 
the interior life. 

Until Christians have generally entered into 
the spirit and proved the availibility of our 
Saviors precept—‘ Abide in me as the branch 
abideth in the vine’—can we hope to see New 
England in all its departments, more thoughtful, 
truly wise, and healthfully energetic. Not till 
then, generally, will the home become the sanc- 
tuary of that solid discipline and virtue which no 
outward activity or business connection will de- 
stroy. 

Not till then will the bloom of truth flourish in 
the studio, and not till then shal! we realize that 
true inward life is consistent with true outward 
activity; that the harmony of the latter is only 
maintained by a just action of the former; and 
that there is no true life without conformity to 
this divinely established relation. 
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For the Independent. 
“PATHER MATHEW.”—THE CATHOLIC IRISH, 

The visit of “ Father Mathew” will constitute 
an era among the Catholics of our country—per- 
haps an important epoch in its history. I ven- 
ture to suggest the following reflections on the 
subject for the consideration of your readers: 

It does not appear very flattering to our patriot- 

ism as Americans to see our own temperance 
movement temporarily eclipsed by so great a stir 
in honor of a foreign and a junior auxiliary; | 
say junior, because it is universally known that 
the first great efforts to stay the ravages of the 
destroyer were entirely American, and whatever 
fame or honors may be garnered hereafter in any 
part of the world, Edwards, Hewitt, Kittridge, and 
their coadjutors must be distinguished as its 
pioneers. And yet, in another point of view, 
this national movement in honor of a foreigner 
is in harmony with the liberal principles of our 
institutions and the truly catholic spirit of owr 
people, in contrast with the exclusive bigotry of 
Catholicism. We welcome every endeavor, from 
whatever quarter, to reform the degraded, and en- 
lighten the ignorant. As Americans, we wel- 
come and honor the “apostle of temperance,” 
while we reject the priest. But in no Catholic 
country under priestly influence would an Amer- 
ican temperance leader be permitted either to 
proclaim his sentiments or administer the pledge. 
The reception of Father Mathew will be a lesson 
to Europe on religious freedom in America, simi- 
lar to that on politics which she has been so 
long learning, and which is now producing its 
fruits in the convulsion of states and empires. 
As American Christians we cannot comprehend 
that spirit of exclusiveness in the Roman Church 
which shuts out Protestantism wherever it has 
the power, and yet takes advantage of the toler- 
ant spirit of Protestantism to intrude its doctrines, 
and exert its mightiest influences to subvert and 
overthrow the Protestant faith. Charity is a 
term of definite meaning among Christians, and 
fairness and magnanimity are comprehensible 
words among men of the world; but we have 
no term in the language to express fully this un- 
christian selfishness. 
A true Catholic cannot be a republican in the 
American sense of the term, nor a Catholic nation 
a republican one; the union of such discordant 
principles is impossible. There are many most 
worthy Catholic citizens among us who say and 
believe that they are republicans. Educated as 
Americans, they do not comprehend the policy of 
their Church in its length and breadth. They 
give hearty assent to its spiritual doctrines, but 
they do not comprehend that were the Catholic 
Church dominant in this country, passive belief 
in these doctrines would be required of every 
citizen as the price of national citizenship and 
of future salvation. Catholicism considers itself 
in exile in every country where it has not su- 
preme power, and it has everywhere strained 
every nerve to acquire that power. Witness its 
results in Italy, Spain, and Spanish America, and 
its unceasing efforts in America and England. 
The Bible—to which we owe all our personal 
liberty and national prosperity—is the great 
charter of our freedom in civil and religious 
affairs; Catholicism, by closing and proscribing 
the Bible, concentrates all wisdom in the priest- 
hood. It withholds Divine revelation from the 
people, and teaches for truth the commandments 
of men. It obscures the sun, and interposes a 
taper in its stead. 

Opposed to the religious equality taught in the 
Bible, stand the grades and distinctions of the 
“Holy Apostolic Church.” Passive obedience is 
required of inferiors through all the ranks of 
this hierarchy of “brethren,” with a sternness 
only equalled in military discipline. An instance 
of this may perhaps be found in the case of Fa- 
ther Mathew. It was reported by the public 
press some two years ago that he could not come 
to America until he had been to Rome. This 
was rather a startling announcement to Ameri- 
cans, who have no very special regards for Rome 
either temporal or spiritual. The most charita- 
ble construction upon the object of this visit was 
that he must obtain a special license from the 
Pope to render him independent of the bishops 
and priesthood in this country who “ outranked” 
him in the Church. What a view of prelatic 
domination and of unchristian gervility does this 
present to us, plain republicans in religion as 
well as in politics. A Presbyterian minister 
would hardly require the authority of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to carry him to Scotland or India 
as an apostle of temperance. 

The influence of Father Mathew will doubt- 
less be chiefly confined to Catholics, and especial- 
ly to Irish emigrants. His living with the priest- 
hood of his own faith, and his practice of some 
of the rites of his Church offensive to Protestants, 
will be sufficient reasons for holding themselves 
aloof from his instructions and his pledge. They 
have a safe guide in a free Bible. 

But I cannot resist the impression that God has 
sent him to our shores not only as a temperance 
reformer, but to open the way for the spiritual 
reformation of ourIrish population. Multitudes 
of them have come to our shores ; those multi- 
tudes will be doubled, perhaps quadrupled in fu- 
ture years. They are in many points of view an 
interesting people, industrious, of ready sense, 
warm in their attachments and enmities, excita- 
ble, ambitious of appearance and distinction. 
Combe, the physiologist, expresses their great 
national characteristics not unfairly, in saying 
they had no lack of mental, but were somewhat 
deficient in moral qualities. They have been 
down-trodden and shamefully oppressed for ages, 
and for this cause they hate England with a na- 
tional undying hatred; and yet the oppression of 
England has probably been less injurious to her 
people than the tyranny of the priesthood. The 
one bondage affects civil and personal rights ; the 
chains of the other enter into the soul. It may 
well be doubted whether the condition of treland 
would now be less anarchical than that of Mexi- 
co, had she been in possession of national inde- 
pendence for the last two hundred years. 

They have come here in the wisdom of Divine 
Providence, outwardly to better their condition, 
but if we are true to ourselves, to our Bibles, our 
faith, our freedom—to be converted. On this 
subject the bigotry and ignorance of the masses 
preclude all hopes of success except in the inter- 
position of Heaven. They are nearly beyond the 
reach of argument and of instruction. They are 
taught that they are the chosen people of God, 
and we are heretics, deceivers, reprobates. If 
you have any doubts of their spiritual thraldom, 
go and question your kitchen maid, your garden- 
er, or the railroad laborer. They will not attend 








your family worship, your religious meetings, 
nor will they accept a Testament or a tract. They 
dare not. They, would have to do penance 
for every act. They have a prayer-book from 
the priest, and he has told them “they want no- 
thing more.” They are too wise to be instruct- 
ed—“ My church is the oldest in the world,” and 
therefore the only true one; and then an innu- 
merable list of saints, is proof positive of an inex- 
haustible quantity of piety. Such are the hope- 
ful subjects thrown in multitudes upon our 
shores, of which we are to make free, intelligent, 
enlightened republicans. 

No means can be effectual for their conversion 
but the prayer of faith and Christian kindness. 
Assuredly we ought to use those means. We 
owe them a debt beyond that of paying them for 
their labor, based upon our superior freedom and 
intelligence. We verily believe our religion, in 
its theory and its fruits, is better than theirs ; let 
us manifest its true spirit by Christian kindness, 
not by a feeling or bearing of Phariseeism. Dis- 





putation will only make bad worse ; let our con- 
Versation be of the depravity of the heart, its need 
of a change, the mercy of God, the love of Christ. 
They may be won, but cannot bedriven. If con- 
victed and converted, the work must be done as 
in case of all impenitent sinners, by the free and 
sovereign grace of God. Place them in the posi- 
tion of your own children, and let a parental 
Christian feeling pervade your conversation, in- 
structions, and prayers in their behalf. Regard 
Father Mathew as a sort of John Baptist, sent in 
mercy to “prepare the way” for their conver- 
sion, by freeing them from the debasing effects of 
drinking. And there is great encouragement to 
labor for their spiritual benefit from the happy 
results which have followed in numerous in- 
stances, and from the fact that every true convert 
becomes at once a useful auxiliary to the cause 
of truth, and a preacher of righteousness to his 
benighted kindred. Baptist. 
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LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN IN ENGLAND. 





Cuatswortu, June 15, 

Last evening | wrote you from an old Hall, de- 
serted long ago by its inhabitants, the silence of 
whose vacant rooms is only broken by the foot- 
steps of now and then a traveler. Now I ad- 
dress you in the morning from the bank of the 
Dervant, Chatsworth, the seat of the Duke of 
Devonshire—as great a contrast as can possibly 
be conceived of. Here all is life; everything is 
in the most perfect repair. 

Before we descended to the valley we saw from 
a distant hill the Union Jack flying from the 
Tower on the mountain behind the mansion, 
showing that the Duke was at present here. Of 
course all is activity and bustle, as he spends his 
time mostly in London. It may be half-a-dozen 
miles from Bakewell here; but fine weather, 
cool air, good road, pleasant country, and chatty 
friends, made it seem to me very short. As we 
entered the gate opening to the grand park we 
saw the head game-keeper, an old, grey-headed, 
jolly-looking man, with a sack of rabbits on his 
back, which perhaps he had been killing for the 
Duke’s dinner. We followed the winding road 
through a magnificent park, containing 8000 head 
of deer, 1000 head of cows, and 1000 sheep. I 
will not attempt to describe it further than to say 
that we rode around many splendid clumps of old 
oaks, what in Michigan they would call oak 
cpenings. We crossed the bridge and drove up 
to the great iron gate, mostly gilt over. The 
gate was opened by a porter in drab coat and 
vest, with blue pants, and gold lace on his hat, 
who showed us into the grand entrance and call- 
ed one of the housekeepers. 

‘To begin; I do not know any better way to 
give you a definite idea of the extent of this 
Palace than to say they can open one continuous 
suite of rooms 586 feet in length. Immense 
sums of money have been expended to make this 
the first palace in the kingdom of Great Britain. 
I believe it is—not excepting the Queen’s Royal 
Castle of Windsor. The wood-carvings are the 
best I have ever seen. Immense mirrors—rich 
and curious tables, inlaid and overlaid with gold 
—mosaic work of curious stones—costly chairs, 
ottomans, coronation chairs of George the Third 
and George the Fourth—floors of marble and 
Norway oak—pictures by old masters, and now 
in the very best state of preservation—bewilder 
and dazzle us as we go from room to room in 
this immense structure. The building itself 
looks comparatively new. It is, I believe, of the 
Corinthian order. 

In the statuary room are some very choice 
specimens. Napoleon’s Mother, by Conova, is, 
to my taste, the best sculpture I ever saw. It is 
a sitting posture; such a quiet ease and grace ; 
such life-like repose. It is indeed beautiful. 

Some of the grounds are laid out in the Italian 
style of raised terraces supported by masonry ; 
others are French, not raised, but laid out in 
straight lines, as you would marshal soldiers ; 
others in the English style, or irregular easy 
curves. This last is, I think, the best style for 
landscape gardening. 

We went to the conservatory, 360 feet long: 
100 feet high, and 200 feet wide, entirely covered 
over with glass. The panes are set in ridges, so 
that hailstones strike them obliquely, saving 
thereby immense breakage. This great room is 
kept warm by hot water in pipes. The smoke 
goes off underground, and comes out upon the 
hill. A tunnel underground for seven hundred 
and fifty yards serves to bring the coals for the 
furnace, and other articles needed at the conser- 
vatory, and return the refuse quite out of sight. 

Some acres of rocks have been brought froma 
distance to give variety to the scene. Some 
rocks, I should think, thirty feet high have been 
taken apart, brought here, and put together again 
so nicely that unless you examined them careful- 
ly you would think they had never been asunder. 

In the rear of the Palace the hill rises, I should 
judge, four or five hundred feet, and one of the 
under gardeners who showed us about the ground 
informed us that water was brought in pipes six 
miles, and that the reservoir on the top of the 
hill contains thirty acres, and is about sixteen 
feet deep. You can easily imagine what power 
is here for waterfalls and fountains. From the 
brow of the hill the water comes tumbling over 
the rocks, and perhaps two-thirds of the way 
down commences a French-looking watercourse. 
The guide waved his hand, and a boy stationed 
at a lodge at the top let the water on, and it came 
dashing down towards us over the artificial ledge. 
I cannot stop to describe the various fountains— 
the great one, called the Emperor, has a jet 287 
feet high ! 

We saw the Duke, who is a good-looking man, 
and appeared about sixty years old. He has 
never married. The story is, that on the death 
of the late Duke the next heir consented to his 
possessing the dukedom only on condition that 
he would never marry, or otherwise he would 
contest his legitimacy. For some years past he 
has been, I am informed, decidedly religious. 
Every room in the Palace has a Bible in it ; even 
the rooms where the boots are blacked and the 
lamps trimmed have each a little drawer made on 
purpose to contain a Bible. The Duke rises at 
seven o'clock ; prayers are attended at eight in the 
chapel. When the chaplain is not present the 
Duke reads prayers himself. On Sunday, when 
here, he attends church at the neighboring vill- 
age, and evening service with all his house- 
hold at the chapel—so beautiful a little gem 
of a chapel that I am afraid to begin a descrip- 
tion of it. He has distributed thousands of 
Bibles in the neighborhood, and ig, doing much 
good in various ways. Being a radical Demo- 
crat, I am no great admirer of dukes or kings; 
but it is pleasant to hear so many good things 
about this Duke. Another thing I would also 
mention to his credit. He offers to any of his 
people who think they can improve their. sit- 
uation by going to America, a free passage to any 
part of the United States or Canada, and twelve 
pounds ten shillings ready money when they ar- 
rive. Some dozen went last year, and others are 
expecting to follow. 

We walked along wide avenues and narrow 
ones—in straight walks and crooked ones—over 
the soft, velvet-looking lawns (grass mowed once 
every week)—amid flowers, shrubs, balustrades, 
and terraces—looking here and there to catch 
some new, near, or distant,view. The Dervant 
flowing just in front; beyond it the parks filled 
with deer, some grazing, some lying down, and 





some frisking about with the little fawns, We 





waited under this shade, or halted to enjoy an- 
other prospect. Our time was up, amd again and 
again we started to go; but, the weather being 
beautiful, we found ourselves reluctant to bid 
adieu to Chatsworth. 
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THE SHAKING AND TRANSLATING OF HEAVEN 
AND EARTH. 

A SERMON PREACHED BEFORE THE HONORABLE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, iw PARLIAMENT 
ASSEMBLED, Aprit 191rn, 1649. By Dr. 
Joun Owen. 





Hep. xn. 27. 

And this word, Yet once more, signifieth the removing 
of those things that are shaken, as of things that are 
made, that those things which cannot be shaken may re- 
main. 


Die Venenis, APRIL 20, 1649. 
in Parliament, that 
give hearty Thanks from this 
. Owen, for his great pains in his Sermon 
preached before the House day, at Margaret’s West- 
minster ; and that he be desired to print his Sermon at 
large, as he intended to have delivered it, if time had not 
prevented him, wherein he is to have the like liberty of 
printing thereof, as others in the like kind usually have had. 

Hen. Scozet, Cler. Parl. 
{I am not aware whether the occasional sermon, 
of which the above is the title, is accessible to 
scholars in the United States. If it be so, yet a 
brief extract from it may not be unacceptable to the 
readers of The Independent. When the time and 
the place, the preacher, the subject, and the au- 
dience are considered, there is much to strike the 
imagination and to excite thought. Owen being 
dead yet speaketh. On the 200th anniversary of 
the day on which the great divine of the Com- 
monwealth addressed the illustrious and puissant 
Parliamént, the following extracts are trans- 
cribed ; and now are the objects of Owen's hope, 
and of his assured faith, nearer than when he anti- 
cipated the overthrow of kingdoms banded in hos- 
tility to the reign of Messiah the Prince. J. w.] 


The preacher having briefly explained the main 
design of the Epistle, comes to these three things : 

I. The apostle’s assertion: “The things that 
are shaken shall be removed, as things that are 
made.” 5 

II. The proof of the assertion: “this word, 
once more, signifieth no less.” 

III. His inference from this assertion thus 
proved; “the things that cannot be shaken must 
remain.” 

In the first he considers, what are the things 
shaken ; what is their shakings; and what their 
removal, being shaken. The text is unfolded by 
copious Scripture illustrations, and adopting the 
parallelism of Haggai, 


’ ©] will shake heaven and earth ; 
I will shake all nations ;” 

he explains the heaven and earth of all nations 
to be their political hights and glory, those forms 
of government which they have framed for them- 
selves and for their own interest. The nations, 
earth is the multitudes of their people, their 
strength and power, whereby their heavens, or 
political hights are supported. The shaking then 
is the shaking of civil constitutions; and the 
time of the shaking previous to the bringing in of 
those things which cannot be moved. And he 
argues and demonstrates, that “all the present 
states of the world are cemented together by anti- 
Christian lime ; and that unless they be so shaken 
as to have every cranny searched and brushed, 
they will be no quiet habitation for the Lord Christ 
and his people.” This then is the metathesis of 
the heaven andthe earth of the nations. The 
text having thus been unfolded, the preacher pro- 
ceeds to commend to the Christian consideration 
of his audience the following position ; which, as 
being very remarkable I give in extenso -— 


The Lord Jesus Christ, by his mighty power, in 
these latter days, as anti-Christian tyranny draws 
to tis period, will so far Suake and TRans.ate the 
Pourtica. Higuts, GovERNMENT and STRENGTH 
of the Nattons, as shall serve for the full bringing 
on of his peaceable kingdom ; the nations so shaken 
becoming thereby a quiet habitation for the people 
of the most High. 

Though the doctrine be clear from the text, yet 
it shall receive further Scriptural confirmation, 
being of great weight and concernment. 

Dan. 2:44. “And in the days of THESE KINGs, 
shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom, which 
shall never be destroyed : and the kingdom shall 
not be left to other people, but it shall break in 
pieces, and consume all these kingdoms, and it 
shall stand for ever.” 

That this is affirmed of the kingdom of Christ, 
under the Gospel, none ever doubted. 

Three things are here remarkably intimated 
of it. 

1. The time wherein it shall most eminently be 
established; and that is, in the days of these 
kings of which Daniel was speaking. 

2. The efficacy of its being set up; “it shall 
break in pieces all these kingdoms.” 

3. Its own stability; “it shall never be de- 
stroyed.” 

For the first, there is great debate about the 
principal season of the accomplishing of this 
prediction ; much hesitation who these kings are, 
in whose days the kingdom of Christ is eminently 
tobe established. In the days when the two legs 
of the Roman empire shall be divided into ten 
kingdoms, and dass kingdoms have opposed 
themselves to the power of Christ; that is, in 
the days wherein we live, say some. Yea, most 
of the ancients took this for the Roman empire; 
and to these, the bringing in of the kingdom of 
Christ is the establishment of it in these days. 
Others understand the Syrian and Egyptian 
branches of the Grecian monarchy, and the bring- 
ing in of Christ's kingdom to be in his birth, 
death, and preaching the Gospel, wherein cer- 
tainly the foundations of it were laid. I willnot 
contend with any mortal hereabouts ; only I shall 
oppose one or two things to this latter interpreta- 
tion: as, 

1. The kingdom of Syria was totally destroyed 
and reduced into a Roman province sixty years 
before the nativity of Christ, and the Egyptian 
thirty : so that it is impossible that the kingdom 
of Christ, by his birth, should be set up in their 
days. 

2. It is ascribed to the efficacy of this king- 
dom, that being established, it shall break in 

ieces all those kingdoms. Which how can it 

e, when, at the first setting of it up, they had 
neither place nor name, nor scarce remembrance. 
So that it must needs be the declining, divided 
Roman empire, shared amongst sundry nations, 
that is here intimated ; and so consequently the 
kingdom of Christ to be established, is that glo- 
rious administration thereof, which in these days 
he will bring in. 

Be it so, or otherwise, this from hence cannot 
be denied, that the kingdom of Christ will assur- 
edly shake and translate all opposing dominions, 
until itself be established in and over them all, 
hoper edei deiknynai, which is all I intend to 
prove from this place. The ten-partite empire of 
the west, must give place to the stone cut out of 
the mountain without hands. 

Dan. 7:27. “The kingdom, and dominion, 
and greatness of the kingdom under the whole 
heaven, shall be. given to the people of the saints 
oi the Most High, whose kingdom is an everlast- 
ing kingdom, and all dominions shall serve and 
obey him.” Hitherto is the end of the matter. 

Either Antichrist is described in the close of 
this chapter, or one yery like him. St. John 
painting him in the lation with all this man’s 
colors: plainly intimating that though, in the 
first place, that mad raging tyrant, Antiochus the 
illustrious, was pointed at, yet that another was to 
rise in his likeness, with his craft and cruelty, 
that with the assistance of the ten horns, should 
plague the saints of the Christians no less than 
the other had done those of the Jews. Now, 
what shall be the issue thereof? Ver. 26. “His 
dominion,” with his adherents, “shall be taken 


righteousness. 

It is clearly evident from these and other places 
in that gvenneng thet Bee only poten- 
tate sooner or later, shake all the monarch- 
ies of the earth, where he will have his name 


known, that al] nations toe bday aahndle onal 
terest of his alone is to endure. 
Isa. indeed throughout, 


Ver. 12. ‘‘The nation and the kingdom which 
will not serve thee, shall be broken te pieces ;” 
that is, all the nations of the earth ; not a known 
nation, but the blood of the saints of Christ is 
found in the skirts thereof. Now, what shall be 
the issue when they are so broken? , , 

Ver. 17, 18.. “I will make thine offenders 
peace, and thine exactors righteousness : violence 
shall no more be heard in thy land, wasting nor 
destruction within thy borders; but thou shalt 
call thy walls salvation, and thy gates praise.” 
See at your leisure, to this purpose, Amos 9: 11, 
12, 13,14, 15; Jer. 31:23, 24, 25; Isa. 33:21, 
22, 23, 24 


% ty . . 

I shail only add that punctual Gescription, 
which you have of this whole matter, as Janiel 
calls it, in the Revelation, with respect unto its 
accomplishment, chap. xvii. The Roman harlot 
having procured the ten kings, or kingdoms, into 
which the last head of the Roman empire sprout- 
ed, about the year 450, by the inundation of the 
northern nations to join with her, they together 
make war against the Lamb. Ver. 12, 13, 14. 

Ver. 12. “The ten horns which thou sawest” 
(upon the last head of the great beast, the Roman 
monarchy) are “ten kings which have received no 
kingdom as yet” (to wit, when John saw the 
vision), “but receive power as kings one hour 
with the beast.” (About*400 years after this the 
Pope ascended to his sovereignty, and these 
western nations grew into distinct dominions 
about the same time. 

Ver. 13. “These have one mind” (that is as 
to the business in hand, for otherwise they 
did and do vex one another with perpetual broils 
and wars) “and shall give their power and 
strength to the beast” (or swear to defend the 
rights of holy church, which is no other than 
Babylon) and act accordingly. 

Ver. 14. “These make war with the Lamb” 
(having sworn and undertaken the defense of 
holy church, or Babylon, they persecuted the 
poor heretics with fire and sword) ; that is, the 
witnesses of the Lamb, and in them the Lamb 
himself (striving to keep his kingdom out of the 
world), “and the Lamb shall overcome them,” 
shaking and translating them into a new mold 
and frame ; for he is “ Lord of lords, and King of 
kings, and they that are with him” (whose help 
and endeavors he will use) “are called, and 
chosen, and faithful.” 

Ver. 16. “The ten horns which thou sawest 
upon the beast” (being now shaken, changed and 
translated in mind, interest, and perhaps govern- 
ment), “these hate the whore, and shall make 
her desolate” (are instrumental, in the hand of 
Christ, for the ruin of that anti-Christian state, 
which before they served), “and naked, and shall 
eat her flesh and burn her with fire.” 

Hence, 18:23, Babylon, and that whole anti- 
Christian state which was supported upon their 
power and greatness, having lost its props, comes 
toppling down to the ground. “Babylon the 
great is fallen, is fallen,” ver. 2, and the saints 
take vengeance on the whore for all her former 
rage and cruelty. “Double unto her double, ac- 
cording to her works,” ver. 6. 

Ver. 9. “ And the kings of the earth (being some 
of them shaken out of their dominion, for refus- 
ing to close with the Lamb), who have committed 
fornication and lived deliciously with her (learning 
and practising false worship of her institution) 
shall bewail her, and lament for her (as having re- 
ceived succor from her, her monasteries and 
shavelings, in their distress, whereunto indeed 
they were brought for her sake), when they shall 
sce the smoke of her burning” (beholding her dark- 
ness, stink, and confusion, in her final desolation). 

Now all this shall be transacted with so much 
obscurity and darkness, Christ not openly ap- 
pea: ing to carnal eyes, that though “many shall 
be purified and made white, yet the wicked shall 
do wickedly, and none of the wicked shall un- 
derstand, but the wise shall understand.” Dan. 
12:10. There shall be no such demonstration 
of the presence of Christ, as to i the eyes of 
hardened men; but at length, having suffered 
the poor deceived wretches to drink of the cup 
prepared for them, he appears himself gloriously, 
chap. 19: 13, in amore eminent manner than ever 
before, to the total destruction of the residue of 
opposers. And that this will be the utmost close 
of that dispensation wherein now he walketh, I 
no way doubt. 

{The assertion being cleared and proved, the 
reasons of it come next to be considered: 
and the first is. that Reas. 1.}* It shall be 
done by the way of recompense and vengeance. 
“Tt is the great cv of the wrath of the Lamb.” 
Rev. 6:17. “The land shall be soakep with 
BLoop, and the dust made fat with fatness ; for it 
is the day of the Lord’s vengeance, and the year 
of recompense for the controversy of Zion,” Isa. 
34:7, 8. The day of vengeance is in his heart, 
when the year of his redeemed is come.” Isa. 
63 : 4. 

The kings of the earth have given their power 
to Antichrist, endeavoring to the utmost to keep 
the kingdom of Christ out of the world. What, 
I pray, hath been their main business for 700 years 
and upwards, even almost ever since the man of 
sin was enthroned? How have they earned the 
titles, eldest son of the church ; the catholic and most 
Christian king ; defender of the faith, and the like ? 
Hath it not been by the blood of saints? Is 
there not in every one of these kingdoms, the 
slain, and the banished ones of Christ to answer 
for? 

In particular, Hath not the blood of the 
saints of Jesus (eclipsed by Antichrist and his 
adherents), Wickliff'sand Lollard’s, cried from the 
ground for vengeance upon the English heaven 
and earth, for a long season? Did not their 
bodies lie in the streets of France under the 
names of Waldenses, Albigenses and poor men of 
Lyons? Hath not Germany, and the annexed 
territories, her Husse and Hussite, Hierom and 
Sub-Utr :quisians to answer fort Is not Spain's In- 
quisition enough to ruin a world, much morea king- 
dom * Have not all these, and all the kingdoms 
round about, washed their hands and garments 
in the blood of thousands of Protestants? And 
do not the kings of all these nations as yet stand 
up in the room of their progenitors, with the same 
implacable enmity to the power of the Gospel ? 
Shew me seven kings that ever yet labored sin- 
cerely to enhance the kingdom of the Lord Jesus, 
and dare boldly say, Octavus quis fuerit nondum 
constat. And is there not a cry forall this, How 
long, Lord, holy and true, dost thou not avenge our 
blood on them that live on the earth? Rev. 6: 10. 
Doth not Zion cry, The violence done to me and my 
flesh be upon Babylon, and my blood upon those 
heavens of the nations? And’ will not the Lord 
avenge his own elect that cry unto him day and 
night? willhe not do it speedily? Willhe not call the 
Fowts or Heaven to eat the flesh of Kixes and 
Captains and great menof the earth? Rev. 19: 18. 
Will he not make these heavens like the wood of 
the vine, not a pin to be taken off them to hang 
a garment on in his whole tabernacle ? 

he time shall come wherein the earth shall 
disclose her slain, and not the simplest heretic, as 
they were counted, shall have his blood unre- 
venged, neither shall any atonement be made for 
this blood, or expiation be allowed, whilst a toe 
of the image, or a bone of the beast is left un- 
broken. 

(Reas. 2.) That by his own wisdom he may 
frame such a power as may best conduce to the 
carrying on of his own kingdom among the sons 
of men.+ 

He hath promised his Church, that he will 

ive unto it Holy Priests and Levites, Isa. 66 : 20, 

1, which shall serve at the “ 
ernacles,” Zech.14:16. A sufficient demonstra- 
tion that he will dwell still in his churches by 
his ordinances, w ver some conceive; 50 
also, “ that he will make her civil officers peace 
and her exactors righteousness,” Isa. 60: 17,.18. 
They shall be so established that the nations, 
as nations, may serve it; and the “kingdoms o 
the world shall become the kingdoms of the 
Lord,” Rev. 11: 15. : 

For the present, the government of the nations 
(as many of them as are concerned therein) is 
pee ramed for the interest of Antichrist. No 

ing or government in Europe, ot line of govern- 
ors so ancient, but that the beast is as old as they, 
and had a great influence into their Constrru- 
TIon or EsTaBLIsHMENT, to provide that it might 
be for his own interest. s 

I believe it will be found a difficult task to 
name any of the kingdoms of Europe (excepting 
only that remotest northward), in the setting up 
and establishment whereof, either as to persons or 
government, the Pope hath not expressly in- 
ed for his own interest, and provided that that 
should have the chiefest place in all the oaths 
aud bonds that were between princes and people. 

Having given further historical illustrations of 
his position, and considered the hindrances of the 
great work, he comes to the uses, and by them 
stirs up his hearers: would have them “labor 
for that spiritual wisdom and pradence whic! 





* Ps. ii, 4,5; Ps. 8,9; Isa: xlvii, 1,2,3; 
t Ps. i, 9,10, 11, 12; Bev. xvii, 14; Matt 
20; 1 Cor. xi, 26, Ce set < MT 4 “e 2g 
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f| there will be a constant, injurious, and exhaust- 





may acquaint your hearts, at least in some meas- 
ure, with the mind and will of God, concerning 
his work in the generation “wherein ypu live :” 
and to prevent their wandering he would have 
them know that, I. Sinful cares ; Il. Sinful fears ; 
III. Sinful follies ; 1V. Sinful negligences, espe- 
cially hinder the attainment of a knowledge of 
God's mind and ways. As these things sinfully 
bewilder, so the following are treated of as Ways 
and means of coming toa knowledge of the word 
of God :—I. By the light which he gives. Ll. By 
the previous work which he doeth. IL. The ex- 
pectations of his saints. IV. The fear of his 
adversaries. 

Under the fourth thing the preacher observes : 

1 am not of counsel to any of the adherents 
to the man of sin, or any of those who have giy- 
en their power unto the beast; I have not a key 





to the bosoms of the enemies of Christ; [ am nei- 
ther their interpreter, nor do they allow me to 
speak in their behalf: yet truly, upon very many 
probable grounds, | am fully persuaded that were 
the thoughts of their hearts disclosed, notwith- 
standing all their glittering shows, dreadful 
words, threatening expressions, you should see 
them tremble and dread this very thing — “ That 
the whole world as now establishe , will be 
wrapped up in darkness, at least until that cursed 
interest, which is set up against the Lord Jesus, 
be fully and wholly shaken out from the heavens 
and earth of the nations. 

He then exhorts his hearers to prepare to meet 
the Lord, to make his way straight, and he 
presses this distinetly, 

I. As to your persons. 

II. As to your employments. 

Here there is both faithfulness and unction ; 
the Commons of England are encouraged in the 
great work before them. The sixth and con- 
cluding “use,” is the peroration of/this remarka- 
ble sermon : 

“See the vanity, folly, and madness of such as 
oppose the bringing in the kingdom of the Lord 
Jesus, Canst thou hinder the rain from descend- 
ing upon the earth when it is falling? Canst thou 
stop the sun from rising at its appointed hour? 
Will the conception for thee dwell quietly in the 
womb beyond its month? Surely thou mayest 
with far more ease turn and Gop the current and 
course of nature, than obstruct the bringing in of 
the kingdom of Christ in righteousness and peace. 
Whence comes it to pass that so many nations 
are wasted, destroyed and spoiled, in the days 
wherein we live, that God hath taken quietness 
and peace from the earth ? Doubtless from hence, 
that they will smite themselves against the “ stone 
cut out of the mountain without hands?” Shall! 
not the decree bring forth? Is it not in vain to 
fight against the Lord? Some are angry, some 
troubled, some in the dark, some full dave e: 
but the truth is, whether they will hear or ah 
bear, Babylon shall fall, and the glory of the earth 
be stained, and the kingdoms become the king- 
doms of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“ And when ye see this, your heart shall re- 
joice, and your bones shall flourish like an herb : 
and the hand of the Lord shall be known towards 
his servants, and his indignation towards bis en- 
emies.” “For by fire, and by his sword, will 
the Lord plead with all flesh; and the slain of 
the Lord shall be many.” Isa. 66 : 14, 16. 

Such is the sermon of the great Independent and 
Divine on the Shaking and Translating of Heaven 
and Earth. Imperfectas the analysis is which has 
been given, it will,with the extracts, show the tone 
and temper of a great mind in a period rich in 
great men. The firm hold on the promises—the 
assured certainty of the preacher of the things 
he believed—the antagonism between the king- 
doms of this world and the spiritual kingdom 
of our Lord—the settled conviction that every 
kingdom must be shaken, because compounded 
and cemented together by anti-Christian influences 
and for anti-Christian objects, are surely all 
adapted to seize and instruct the thoughtless and 
half-believing church of this age. Certainly the 
views of Owen, taken from the hight of spiritual 
elevation, and confirmed as they have been by 
the flow of time, may even now help to a Chris- 
tian estimate of the “shakings” under which 
Europe trembles, and by which every follower of 
“the Beast” is tormented. Let a sentence from 
the short inscription of the Sermon by Owen to 
the Commons, be added :— 

“The subject matter of this Sermon being of 
so great weight and importance as it is, it had 
beeen very desirable that it had fallen upon an 
abler hand; and also that more space and leisure 
had been allowed to the preparing of it; first for 
so great, judicious, and honorable an audience, 
and secondly, for the public view, than possibly 
I could beg from my daily troubles, pressures and 
temptations, in the midst of a poor, numerous, 
provoking people. As the Lord hath brought it 
forth, that it may be useful to your Honorable 
Assembly, and the residue of men that wait for 
the appearance of the Lord Jesus, shall be the 
sincere endeavor at the throne of grace of your 
most unworthy servant in the work of the Lord, 

“Joun Owen.” 


——-—0¢ 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Enexanp, 12th July, 1849. 
THE STATE OF THE NATION—ENGLAND UNDER MO- 

NOPOLY versus ENGLAND WITH COMMERCIAL RE- 

FORMS IN PROGRESS. 

The debate on the state of the nation was conclu- 
ded on the 6th. Accepting the motion as an im- 
peachment of the commercial policy of the last five 
years,Sir R. Peel came forward and vindicated 
that policy in a speech of great force and ear- 
nestness. The real meaning of the party sup- 
porting the motion was, he said, the reimposition 
of protective duties on food. The speech was 
an admirable review of the whole question. 
Having sketched the history of the movements 
of the Legislature, Sir R. Peel challenged the 


thus: In 1846 the official value of imports was 
73 millions ; in 1848 it was 89 millions. It was 
contended by some that it is the amount of im- 
ports, without any corresponding amount of ex- 
ports, which has caused the depreciation of indus- 
try in this country. 

“ Let us divide that amount of imports in 1848 
—namely, 89 millions—into those three heads : 
articles of consumption, raw materials, manufac- 
tured goods. The amount of articles of con- 
sumption was no less than 32,500,000/. of official 
value. Will any man tell me that he grudges 
any one single pound of that amount being im- 
ported ? (Hear, hear.) What have they been 
done with? They have been imported; they 
have been paid for; they have been eaten by 
some one or other. (Hear, hear.) Can you deny 
any one of those three propositions’ Then, 
how have they been paid for? By gold. I sup- 
se. (Laughter.) You have sent out your 
gold. It was said, if you permit this free trade 
there will be such a derangement of the currency 
that foreigners will not take your manufactured 
goods; they will insist upon payment in gold, 
and your gold currency will be disturbed ; the 
reserve of the Bank will be withdrawn, and 


ing process going forward—imports, it is true, 
but, as a necessary consequence of these extrav~ 
agant imports, the constant transmission of gold, 
depreciation of the currency. But how do you 
account for this—that at the beginning of 
period the bank had about ten millions of gold, and 
now it has fifteen! (Cheers.) happens it 
that, concurrently with this great increase of im- 
ports, there has been at the same time no diminu- 
tion of gold, but, in consequence of the state of 
the exchanges, an increase and accu ion of 
gold? Who has consumed th 0001. 
worth of eatable and drinkable materials ? Who 
grudges them *” . 

Sir Robert analyzed the other portion of the 
imports, and amongst other illustrative facts gave 











by any possibility interfere with your domestic 


industry? No such thing, You must deduct 
from that 4,700,000/. all that ou reéxport. You 
cannot doubt the justice of that. Of the cotton 
goods which you imported from India and Europe 
the amount was 512,000/.; but you reéx ported 
a very considerable portion of those—no jess 
than 275,000/. worth—and this amount must be 
deducted from the other. (Hear.} Can there be 
a greater proof of the beneficial influence of free 
trade than this? You are making this country 
the entrepot for the productions of Europe. By 
your warehouses and the facilities which you 
give to commerce you are inviting goods to this 
country, to be deposited for the purpose of being 
reéxported. (Hear, hear.) In the transit, while 
they lie here, they interfere with no branch of 
your industry ; but they improve your trade, they 
circulate your capital, they employ your ship- 
ping ; and there cannot be a greater advantage 
than that of making this country the market for 
the commercial products of other countries,” 

Some of the Birmingham people had complain- 
ed of the imports of brass and copper goods. To 
this complaint the answer was, that official re- 
turns showed that in three years the total value of 
goods so imported was 102,000/.; the exports of 
brass and copper goods in the same period was 
13,000,000/. / 

The Rt. Hon. Baronet also went into a close 
comparative statement of the condition of the 
people as to labor and employment during periods 
of high and low Prices, and from this drew far- 
ther proofs of the soundness and value of the 
commercial reforms he had been so instrumental! 


in effecting. He also met the argument drawn 
from hostile tariffs, and referred to those of 
France, Russia, and the United States. Tn respect 
to the latter he put the case plainly, .as follows : 

“ The United States imposes heavy prohibitory 
duties on our cotton manufactures: and still 
England is able, owing to her superiority in ma- 
chinery and capital, to compete with the United 
States in its own market. The duty on our cot- 
ton goods there is 20 per cent. ad valorem, and 
what are we called upon to do, according to the 
doctrines of the hon. member? Are we to im- 
pose a high duty on the raw cotton we receive 
from the United States? What good would a 
high duty do to our cotton manufacturers ? They 
can beat the United States in neutral markets, 
though not in theirown; and what class in this 
country would derive any benefit from a high 
duty on raw cotton! \Lassert that you are far 
better able to compete with the hostile tariff of 
the United States, in neutral markets, by buying 
the raw material at the cheapest possible rate, 
than you would be by imposing a countervailing 
duty on this material, in order to retaliate the 
prohibitory duty of 20 per cent. imposed on our 
cotton manufactures.” 

He then grappled with the question of agri- 
cultural distress, and showed that as free trade in 
grain dated only from February last the distress 
complained of could not be referred to free trade. 
He also showed that under “ protection,” and 
when taxes on imported grain were at the high- 
est, there were these everlasting complaints of 
agricultural distress and ruin. He then, with 
much eloguence, referred to the moral and politi- 
cal consequences of the free trade measures ; 
to the confidence and support of the middle and 
working classes, which had been given to the 
government during last year, chiefly in conse- 
quence of the reductions which had been made ; 
and he concluded by referring the course which 
had been taken to the merciful direction of Prov- 
idence. Said he 

“Surely those are significant lessons, surely 
those are decisive proofs, that the policy you 
adopted in remitting the duties on articles of sub- 
sistence was a wise policy. (Hear, hear.) It 
was not the act of a sagacious minister; the 
great coming crisis was not foreseen ; my belief 
is that it pleaséd Almighty God to listen to your 
prayers ‘to turn scarcity and death into cheap- 
ness and plenty,’ ‘so to direct and prosper your 
consultations’ on the brink of a great precipice, 
on the coming of a tremendous calamity, as to 
establish peace and happiness on the foundations 
of truth and justice. (Cheers.) You have 
reaped the reward of that policy. You have 
passed unscathed during the severest trial to 
which the institutions of any nation were ever 
exposed. You stood erect amid the convulsions 
around you, And are you now to have propo- 
sals made to you of some paltry fixed duty * 
(General cheermg.) Take your 5s, duty and 
consider what it is. Li it be 5s., it will give you 
5s. on wheat, 2s. 6d. on barley, and 2s. on oats ; 
ls. 6d. more than you have at present on barley, 
and 1s. more than you have on oats. It is an 
equivocal advantage at the best. (Cheers.) But 
by every consideration which can influence ra- 
tional and reflecting legislators, by the highest 
suggestions of a generous policy, by the coldest 
calculations of the lowest and most selfish pru 
dence, I implore you to reject this proffered boon 
(cheers), and not to sacrifice, not to barter, the 
glorious heritage which you have obtained by 
your sagacious and most timely policy, for the 
smallest consideration which ever was proposed 
to man since the days of him who sold his irth- 
right for a mess of pottage.” 

The reported speech occupied six closely-print- 
ed columns, and the occasion was a great one for 
Sir Robert, who sat down after its delivery amid 
great and universal cheering. On a division the 
members were, for the motion 156, against 296, 

The chief value of this debate will be found 
in its impressing landlords with the certainty 
that there is no hope of their taxing the whole 
community for their benefit, and that the dishon- 
est trick of shifting their burthens to the shoul 
ders of others will no longer be suffered. When 
they have had this idea beaten into them they 
will then have to decide whether they will still 
uphold the present extravagant system, for the - 
sake of a share in the spois, or join in the de- 











« You ) in official value above 
133 millions of the prodace of your industry. 
You hi imported as. edhaved value about 

; . Worth in the year 1843. (Hear, hear.) 
















mand for thorough financia! reform. 
It will be observed that, after all, the question 


protectionists to show that free trade introduced | of the state of the nation was not really discuss- 
into the tariff had caused distress ; and he argued | 


ed, but that it was merely this: England under 
monopoly versus England with commercial re- 
forms in progress. The socia] anomalies; the 
struggles of the lower section of the middle 
classes ; the sufferings of the working classes, o1 
large portions of them at best; the vast mass of 
pauperism and of criminality—these, and other 
most serious matters, have little share in a party 
debate on the state of the nation. Mr. Hume, it 
is true, improved the occasion, and restated the 
facts showing the enormous amount and the mon- 
strous inequality of taxation: ina period of five 
years nearly 300 millions had been extracted from 
the people by the torture of the taxing machine ! 
Another member, Mr. Slaney, who, has given 
much attention to social questions, also stated 
some startling facts. His opinion was, with re- 
gard to the main body of the people, that for a 
long period their social improvement had been 
neglected in mind, body and estate. Their wealth 
was in their labor; their health was neglected, 


and measures for sanitary improvement disregard- 
ed. If a working man aimed at improving his 
condition, and would obtain a small portion of 
land, the law imposed almost invincible obsta- 
cles. The committals for crime increased three 
times faster than the population, and faster than 
the increase of capital. In Liverpool the cost of 
‘crime had been shown to be £730,000 a-year ! 
Taking the whole population at the same rate 


the cost of crime would appear to be no less than 
eleven millions sterling. The poor rate was 
£5,400,000 ; and this he referred to the depriva- 


tion of the people of the industrial education 
which the State ought to bestow. The amount 
paid for hospitals and for relieving those whose 
health had been destroyed, in England and Wales, 
approximated to £5,400,000. The police cost 
£1,500,000. Adding to these items the cost of 
sickness, he founda total, for England and Wales, 
of £27,300,000. Scotland and Ireland would 
swell the amount by £13,600,000 more. This 
vast amount he thought might be mainly saved 
by social improvements, gradually and cautiously 
introduced 


The same member also stated that 


{the consumption of spirits among the working 
classes had gradually risen from 9 to 27 millions 
of gallons. 4 
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i These facts throw some light on the social con- 
dition of England, and also upon the immense 
Obstacles to its improvement. We may not en- 
large here, but a fact or two may be given in fur- 
ther illustration. We have recently examined 
With great interest parliamentary and other pa- 

showing the effect of giving laborers access 
to the soil. These papers, to a very remarkable 
extent, demonstrate the connection of poverty 
and crime as cause and effect. In villages where 
a benevolent landholder has allotted land to the 
laborers in small quantities and at a moderate 
rate, not only have the fields presented pictures 
of industry and high cultivation, but the cot- 
tages have become homes of content and virtue. 
The poor's rate has been greatly reduced, and the 
county gaol has not had its population so swol- 
len; and, withal, the rent has uniformly been 
paid with a punctuality the most exact. Give 
the. English laborer “leave to toil,” hopefully, 
for himself, and though that toil be additional 
and excessive, rendered necessary by the insuffi- 
ciency of the wages of labor, and abolish the 
game laws, and by these two simple acts his char- 
acter would be elevated, and the burthen of poor’s 
rate and county rate be reduced. These things 
to the landholders—and of such are the Houses 
of Parliament—were as easy as waving the 
hand. Yet these things are not done, nor will 
they be. AGRICOLA. 


Che Independent. 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 2. 
MERCY AMID JUDGMBNTS. 


To-morrow is set apart by the recommendation 
of the President of the United States as a day of 
fasting, humiliation and prayer on account of the 
prevalence of cholera in the land. The recom- 
mendation is timely, and we doubt not the day will 
be suitably observed in all Christian communions. 
To one accustomed to study the principles of the 
divine government, there is a philosophy in this 
voluntary humiliation under judgments which 
perhaps was hardly present to the mind of the 
Chief Magistrate when he appointed a National 
Fast. When the prophet Habakuk was filled with 
awe at the judgments of the Lord, his prayer was, 
IN WRATH REMEMBER MeRcy. And there is ever 
a peculiar fitness in calling upon God for mercy 
in a time of judgment. 

At such a time God is near. God is ever pres- 
ent ; as truly present at one time as at another ; as 
truly the hearer of prayer at one time as at another. 
“He is not far from every one of us;” “in Him 
we live, and move, and have our being.” But our 
philosophy, the worldliness, thoughtlessness and 
unbelief of our hearts, keep God out of mind. 
Therefore at times He seeks to impress Him- 
self upon us by special manifestations of his 
power, his goodness or his displeasure, causing us 
to feel that He is near, and to acknowledge Him. 

This He is doing continually in the domestic 
circle by death. One can hardly see a friend or 
a fellow creature die without feeling that God is 
near. Though the event has been anticipated, 
watched for, predicted to the hour, yet when it 
comes—when the breathing, less and less audible, 
ceases at last, and there is no pulse, no motion, 
no warmth—what an awe strikes through the 
soul! It is not death—the physical phenome- 
non--that arrests attention, it is God whose 
presence is felt. In the dim light of that lonely 
chamber, by the side of that cold and stiffening 
form, you see Him who till now had been invis- 
ible ; you hear his voice, you feel his power; and 
your first impulse is to bow before Him in awe 
and supplication. 

This impression is heightened when death 
comes suddenly, and strikes one at our side ; but 
it reaches its full force when death in its sudden 
and frightful forms not only seizes upon individ- 
uals here and there, but depopulates villages, 
towns and cities, and threatens to overrun the 
land. When scores and hundreds perish by fire 
or storm at sea; when an earthquake swallows 
up a city, or 4 flood overwhelms it, or an erup- 
tion of lava buries it in flames, men feel the pow- 
er of God—and even the unbeliever and profane 
instinctively call upon Him. But nothing is so 
fitted to impress men with a sense of the near- 
ness of God as a pestilence such as now prevails 
in this city and over the country. When hun- 
dreds and thousands die in battle, we see the 
hand of man working death. In fire, flood, ship- 
wreck or accident, we often see the result of care- 
lessness. Some secondary agency engrosses our 
attention. The earthquake and volcanic erup- 
tion are local and limited in their effects. But 
here is a pestilence that traverses the globe ; that 
marches on through hot, cold, moist and dry, over 
mountains, deserts, rivers, oceans, continents, 
leaving desolation in its track; a pestilence 
whose subtle miasm science has thus far failed 
to detect or to resist; which, while it snforces in 
the main the great laws of temperance, and clean- 
liness and virtue, seems not to be confined by any 
barrier, or to be shut out from any precinct; 
which always strikes suddenly and comes sud- 
denly io its crisis, and the proportion of whose 
victims to the number who feel its influence is 
everywhere appalling. This makes even the 
sceptical and stout-hearted feel that God is near. 
And when God is near, though it be in judgment, 
then is the time to call upon Him. He would 
have us always pray to Him: and when we for- 

get to pray, and cease almost to think of Him, he 
manifests himself—he makes us realize that he is 
near—for what but that we may humble our- 
selves under his hand and seek his grace. “Seek 
ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye upon 
him while he is near,” is an exhortation apropri- 
ate no less to times of judgment than to seasons 
of special mercy. 

The judgments of God are often a prelude 
to His mercies. They are fitted to dispose 
meh to seek and to receive mercy. They ar- 
rest attention. They excite alarm, and lead the 

beholder, instinctively as it were, to look to God 
for deliverance. They produce conviction of sin, 
for the ground of alarm is not merely a sense of 
danger but a feeling of desert. Persons who 
have narrowly escaped drowning, or have been 
threatened in other ways with sudden and awful 
death, have testified that in the moment of peril 
the sins of their past lives stood vividly in order 
before them. Sins long forgotten came crowding 
the memory and floodiag the mind with a deep 
and all-pervading sense of guilt. In such a 
frame one is inclined to seek mercy, and prepared 
to accept it when offered. And as there is a fit- 
ness in the goodness of God to soften the heart, 
and dispose it to penitence and gratitude, so is 
there a fitness in his judgments to awaken, alarm, 
convict, humble and bring to repentance. In par- 
ticular are the divine judgments fitted to humble 
the soul. 

Pride will not be reasoned down, and it is sel- 
dom tamed by kindness. [t must be broken; it 
must be crushed ; man’s idols must be torn away 
till he is made to feel what a poor, weak, help- 
less thing he is. And that is God's method in 
his judgments. True, some will harden them- 
selves, as did Pharaoh, against the judgments of 
God, though repeated and severe. Yet there isa 
fitness in those judgments to make men thought- 
ful, serious, humble, disposed to seek God. 
“When thy judgments are in the earth, the in- 
habitants of the world will learn righteousness.” 
Even the wicked Ahab, when forewarned of the 
judgments of the Lord against himself and his 
house, “rent his clothes and put sackcloth upon 
his flesh, and fasted, and lay in sackcloth, and 
went softly.” Those who are accustomed to re- 
sort to the throne of grace should therefore at 
such atime be instant and earnest in their prayers, 
that the judgments of the Lord may lead to those 
salutary results for which they are fitted and de- 











The judgments of God are often but preparato- 
ry toa new and more glorious dispensation of 
grace. The pioneer lays waste the forest; he 
hews down the tall trees that have stood unmo- 
lested for half a century ; or to make short work 
he kindles a fire in the woods and the flames 
spread from trunk to trunk and curl among the 
topmost branches of the trees. The strong oaks, 
the tall cedars that have withstood the storms of 
many a winter come crackling down, as the 











whirlwind of fire sweeps on, leaving a charred 
and blackened mass where but now the for- 
est, in the varied hues of its autumnal foliage, 
waved with majestic beauty to the passing breeze. 
But the work of desolation is not yet complete. 
Every vestige of that forest beauty must be exter- 
minated. The roots must be torn up from the soil, 
and the plowshare driven through it; yet this 
seeming work of desolation is the work of im- 
provement. Over that old forest bed there shall 
wavea golden harvest, nourished by the mold and 
ashes of those noble trees so remorselessly given 
to the flames; and year by year where the lone 
scream of the wild bird or the how! of the beast of 
prey had echoed through the wood, shall be heard 
the song of the reaper and the gladsome sounds of 
civilized life. Even so doth God cast down, con- 
sume, uproot the works, the places, the institu- 
tions, the affections and the hopes of men, that He 
may prepare them for a higher use—for the fruit- 
fulness and the glory of his service. He clears 
away obstructions and breaks up the fallow 
ground, that he may come and “rain righteohs- 
ness upon them.” 

Thus we often find coupled with threatened 
judgments, the promise of even more abundant 
grace if those judgments shall be heeded and im- 
proved, as was continually the case in the histo- 
ry of Israel. And even when God visits his en- 
emies with unmitigated severity—when He comes 
forth to punish transgression and to sweep away 
the wicked—at is that he may usher in a new 
era of grace and glory for his people. 

The history of God’s providence shows that 
mercy is oft-times mingled with judgment and de- 
signed to come out of it. Mercy goes forth with 
Justice ready to stay the sword. The Scriptures 
abound in examples of this with respect both to 
individuals and communities. We need only re- 
fer to the case of Ahab and that of Nineveh. But 
besides such examples of the averting of threat- 
ened judgments in view of repentance and re- 
formation, how manifold are the instances in 
which a judgment threatened or inflicted, has 
been a direct means of grace. How many are 
there whom the loss of property or friends, sick- 
ness or some other calamity has led to serious re- 
flection, and ultimately to repentance and faith in 
Christ. In view of such facts, a season of judg- 
ment is most opportune for calling on God for 
mercy. The judgment is but a prelude to mercy, 
perhaps itself a mercy in disguise. 

Moreover, at such a time, we have urgent need 
of mercy. We live by mercy, but in times of 
judgment we feel our need. Wicked men feel it. 
[t is natural for persons in danger to pray. There 
is something in the heart of every man which 
dictates prayer in such circumstances. No- 
thing but God’s mercy @n deliver us from God’s 
judgments. Therefore are we urged to call on 
him in prayer. 

God has drawn near to this land in judgment. 
Now then is the time for his children to cry to 
Him for mercy. Not merely that He would stay 
his hand—not merely that He would hide them in 
his pavilion till this dark cloud be overpast, but 
that he would cause his judgments to usher in a 
day of mercy and of general reformation. What 
we need is, not that God should withdraw from 
us—that He should cease to manifest Himself and 
leave us to forgetfulness, unbelief, worldliness 
and sin—but that He should manifest himself gra- 
ciously, slow to anger, and of great mercy. Now 
is the time to pray and labor for the reviving of 
religion. *Many are serious; many are wishing 
that they might be prepared to die. Let Chris- 
tians feel that after so long & period of spiritual 
desolation, the day of redemption, of glory in the 
Church, is at hand. Let their prayer be, “O 
Lord, revive thy work ; in the midst of the years 
make known ; in wrath remember mercy.” 

And let each for himself earnestly seek God. 
We would say to him who is conscious of no 
union with God in Christ—if such a one should 
chance to read these lines—that what you need, 
and should desire, is, not that God should depart 
from you—that He should leave you to yourself. 
Much as you have done to provoke God by your 
sins, much as you have reason to fear his dis- 
pleasure, much as you are now doing to make 
God your enemy, God is afterall your best friend ; 
you are your own worst ememy. You cannot find 
relief, safety, happiness, by getting away from 
God. You cannot get away from Him. Your only 
safety lies in making your peace with God—and 
lo in Christ Jesus he is reconciling sinners to him- 
self. 

These judgments which you witness, and be- 
fore which you tremble, but faintly foreshadow 
the terrors of that day when God shall judge the 
world. Let then a sense of deserved wrath and 
of impending danger, awaken you, humble you, 
lead you to the throne of grace—for blessed be 
God that throne yet stands—the flaming throne 
of judgment is net yet set. 9 seek the Lord 
while he may be found, call upon him while he 
is near. 


——— 


TRITHEISM, TRINITARIANISM, AND SABELLI- 
ANISM. 

It was our privilege, not long ago, to listen to 
a sermon on the doctrine of the Trinity, preach- 
ed by one of the most eminent and venerable of 
living theologians. The sermon was evidently 
designed as a refutation of the views set forth by 
Dr. Bushnell, to whose book the preacher made 
several pointed allusions. We listened with 
more than ordinary attention, not only because 
of our great veneration and affection for the 
preacher, but also because of the special interest 
connected just now with the subject. 

We are not competent to report the words of 
the preacher or even to sketch an outline of his 
discourse. Nor in speaking of what we heard 
do we intend to bring the preacher in any man- 
ner before the public as a subject of criticism, or 
to point him out by any such indications as will 
enable the public to identify him. The reader, if 
he pleases, may suppose that the sermon about 
which we intend to say a few words, was never 
preached except in the hearing of our imagina- 
tion. 

The subject of discourse having been announ- 
ced, and some significant remarks having been 
offered showing the importance of precise defi- 
nitions and the value of logic in theology, the 
preacher, very naturally, gave his definition of 
the word “ person” as it is used in reference to 
the persons of the Trinity. He denied that the 
word, when used to denote the distinctions of 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, is used in any fig- 
urative or limited meaning. The personality of 
the Son as distinct from that of the Father on 
the one hand and from that of the Holy Spirit on 
the other, is just the same thing, just as com- 
plete, just as definite as the personality of one 
man in distinction trom that of other men. Each 
of the three persons isa distinct and complete 
moral agent, having his own distinct understand- 
ing, will and consciousness. To prove that this 
is what is meant by “ persons” in the Trinity, it 
is only necessary to remember that when we 
conceive of Peter, James, and John as persons, 
we conceive of them as being each a distinct and 
complete moral agent, and as having each his 
own distinct powers and faculties of moral 
agency. The three persons, then, according to 
his definition, were in every intelligible sense 
three Gods; and accordingly that identical 
phrase, “three Gods,” was used by the preacher, 
more than once or twice—whether deliberately 
or inadvertently we cannot tell—as the aptest 
formula to express Ais doctrine of three Divine 
Persons. 

The unity of these three Divine Persons was 
explained by the preacher, in a manner entirely 
consistent, with his definition of their distinct 
personality. The “one substance” of the “ three 
persons” appeared to be nothing else than a 
common nature, in which all the three were 
equally partakers. The illustration occurred to 
us as we listened, that in the same way the 
preacher and all his hearers—nay father Adam 
himself and all his posterity might be represent- 
ed as so many distinct persons subsisting in 
the one substance of a common human nature — 
which as our readers are aware is an ancient 
method of vindicating, or rather of stating, the 
imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity. Be- 
sides this unity of nature, the preacher held 





forth of course a perfect moral union of the 


Trinity, a perfect agreement of the “three per- 
sons” in their views and counsels and affections. 
Thus the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are 
one God, Planning and acting in absolute and 
eternal harmony, and maintaining one moral 
government over the universe. 

By what proof texts, or by what other argu- 
ments, the preacher attempted to establish the 
doctrine that there are three such persons in the 
Godhead subsisting in such a unity, we need not 
take time to show. As commonly happens when 
a subject of that kind is treated, the hearers, 
being generally firm believers in the doctrine of 
the Trinity, were more intent on understanding 
the preacher's propositions, than they were on 
the method of proof. 

In the conclusion of the sermon, there was a 
remark which served to show that we had not 
misunderstood the preacher's definitions and ex- 
planations. It is often said that the doctrine of 
the Divine Unity is a doctrine which Unitarians 
and Trinitarians hold in common. This was 
pronounced to be a mistaken representation. 
The doctrine that there is only one God, literally 
and truly one, yas formerly abandoned as not 
orthodox. 

Is this then—we could not but ask ourselves— 
is this the doctrine upon which we must fall back 
in order to find a suitable point of opposition to 
Dr. Bushnell? Is it so that our theologians, in 
order to get as faras possible from Sabellian- 
ism, must needs hold forth bald Tritheism, the 
doctrine of three Gods associated in a federal 
unity? Among those who are not logical enough 
to say all this, are there not some who would 
say it, if they dared to be consistent with them- 
selves ? Pr 

Dr. Bushnell’s view of the Trinity is not sim- 
ple Sabellianism. In his mind at least his doc- 
trine lies somewhere between the Sabellian doc- 
trine of a merely nominal and official Trinity, 
and the Athanasian doctrine of three persons 
subsisting from eternity in the one Divine being. 
As we have heretofore said to our readers, we 
utterly reject his explanation of the Scriptural 
mystery, for to our mind it explains nothing. 
To us it seems to be an unauthorized application 
of the powers of the human mind to solve a mys- 
tery which lies beyond the reach of human dis- 
covery. Can he hope to ascertain by the force 
of intuition how it is, or why it is, that the God 
of Christianity is one God in the three persons of 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit? But to us it seems 
that in the endeavor to set him right, or rather to 
prove him wrong, some of our divines are in dan- 
ger of running into an opposite error, which yet 
is not opposite but almost the same. The logic 
on the one hand, which dares to conclude that 
there are three Gods united only in counsel and 
affection and in the participation of a common 
nature, is no less unwarranted and audacious, and 
is even more palpably unscriptural in its teach- 
ings, than the intuition, on the other hand, which 
attempts to develop out of the one unrevealed and 
absolute Godhead a necessarily triune manifesta- 
tion. ‘“Canst thou by searching find out God ? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection ?” 
That question, proposed by Zophar more than 
three thousand years ago, is at least as pertinent 
to us in these ages of speculation, as it was to 
those unscientific patriarchs of Arabia Felix, 
when the world was young. “Canst thou by 
searching find out God *” And yet how many 
learned theologians have we in this country, to 
say nothing of the Germans, who seem to have 
no doubt that by searching they can find out the 
Almighty to perfection! How familiar are they 
with the awful profundities and sublimities of 
God’s eternal existence! How slow are they to 
admit that there is any mystery in God, or in re- 
demption, which they cannot understand! Give 
them those few rudiments of Divine knowledge, 
which the Scriptures reveal not as objects of 
analysis and speculation but as objects of faith,— 
and with what easy infallibility do they con- 
struct, by daring intuition on the one hand, or by 
logical deduction from their own definitions on 
the other hand, a perfect science of God and of 
his relations to the universe! With what satis- 
faction do they apply their gauging-rod, and cipher 
out the dimensions of infinity! What intricacy 
is there which their dexterity cannot unravel ? 
What depth, which the plu amet of their reason 
cannot sound? What altitude of the Divine 
nature which, though Gabriel kneels at its awful 
base, veiled and adoring, they shall not measure 
with the quadrant of their logic? We confess 
that we are weary of a theology which knows 
everything—a science of God before which no- 
ing is obscure, nothing unfathomable. 

This revived discussion of the most mysteri- 
ous of all Christian doctrines, may be of use in 
making us see—what otherwise we might not 
have noticed—how intrepid, and in a sense how 
rationalistic, our theology has become. For our 
own part we hold, and we desire to hold the 
doctrine of the Trinity, not indeed as a mys- 
tery—for a mystery is something not revealed— 
but as a revealed doctrine, the explanation of 
which is unrevealed and altogether beyond the 
reach of human speculation. It comes to us 
in the form of a paradox; and in that form we 
are content to hold it,—Unity in Trinity, and 
Trinity in Unity. The Scriptures as we read 
them teach us that there is one only living and 
true God ; and accordingly we believe not merely 
that all Divine persons are generically one, be- 
longing to one species, partaking of one nature, 
and united in a perfect agreement with each 


other, but that in some higher sense which we | P 


need not define or explain, God is One. The 
Scriptures as we read them, compel us to believe 
that Jesus “the Christ, the Son of God,” is God 
manifest in human nature, a Divine Person, to 
whom all Divine works, prerogatives and attri- 
butes, are unequivocally ascribed, and who is yet 
distinguishable from the Father. We believe 
therefore that Jesus the Christ, the ete:ual and 
all-creative Word, who became human and dwelt 
among us, is God. We bow before him; we 
adore him, we praise him ; we put our everlast- 
ing hope in him as “ the true God and the eternal 
Life.” The Scriptures join with the name of the 
Father and of the Sop, the name of the Holy 
Spirit. They speak of that Holy Spirit, not as 
a rhetorical personification, like the personifica- 
tion of Charity or of Wisdom, but as a Divine 
Person. We believe therefore in the Holy Spirit, 
as a third revealed person, distinguished from the 
Father and from the Son, and yet God. Here we 
rest. We attempt no explanation and we ask 
none. If the Unitarian charges us with attempt- 
ing to believe a contradiction, we deny the impu- 
tation, We do not hold that God is three in the 
same sense in which God is One. If the Unita- 
rian demands of us in what sense God is three, 
and in what sense one, we are not careful to an- 
swer him in that matter. What is revealed we 
accept with reverence. What is unrevealed, on 
such a subject, we dare not attempt to explore. 

The formula known as the Athanasian creed 
sums up the orthodox or catholic doctrine of the 
Trinity as defined and settled by the disputations 
connected with the Arian controversy. It was 
-ot written by Athanasius himself, but by some 
later writer in the Latin Church, who summed up 
in that formula “the faith of Athanasius,” ven- 
erated as the great antagonist of Arius in the 
conflict of the preceding century. Being written 
in the Latin language, which at that era was 
greatly deficient in metaphysical and scholastic 
expressions, it is naturally more diffuse and more 
explanatory of its own meaning than it would 
have been if it had been written in Greek. We 
approve, for the most part, the method of that 
formula. The reader will find it in any English 
copy of the Anglican prayer-book. The found- 
ers of the Anglican Church in this country, when 
they were amending the book and adapting it to 
American use, expunged that venerable symbol— 
probably because of what are called its “ damna- 
tory clauses,” which make a belief in the doc- 
trine of the Trinity as there stated an essential 
condition of salvation. 


PRIESTLY TREACHERY. 


About six years ago, a poor woman in Pitts- 
burgh placed her little girl, nine years old, under 
the care of the “Sisters of Charity,” with money 
for her support, to remain until she could call for 





her. Early in this month, the mother, having 


found a home in Ohio, came for her daughter, 
but was told that unless she would partake of 
the communion of the Roman church, the daugh- 
ter would not be given to her. She thereupon 
made an affidavit of the facts and obtained a writ 
of habeas corpus. The sheriff was sent back with 
the pretext that the child was too feeble to be 
brought into court; but the judge, hearing that 
they had already moved her to another place, 
made a peremptory order. The Preacher, a Pitts- 
burgh paper, says— 4 

“This time the Sheriff was successful ; the 
young lady was brought into the court-room ; 
and was told by the Judge she was free to make 
her own choice of guardian. She at once chose 
her mother, and in company with her leftthe 
room amidst loud expressions of congratulation 
from the spectators of the scene.” 

In the mother’s affidavit, she says— . 

“When I first called, my child was at the hos- 

ital, in feeble health, Aes | cried to go with me. 

called again, and was refused permission to see 
her, and learned that she had been removed from 
the hospital to the Institution. When I went 
there, I was told by the Sisters of Charity that | 
could not see the child without a permit from the 
Bishop; but they said if my child died they 
would let me know.” 


PREPARATIONS AGAINST CHOLERA. 


We have repeatedly spoken of the importance 
of having remedies for cholera always at hand; 
we can now add to our advice the weight of per- 
sonal experience. A week ago last Sabbath the 
writer was seized in the night with marked symp- 
toms of cholera; sudden and griping pains in 
the abdomen, violent and copious purging, ex- 
treme prostration, a convulsive tremor, followed 
by a cold and clammy sweat—all sensation of 
warmth departing from the surface—nausea, and 
a constant tendency to* discharges from the 
bowels. He had had no “premonitory symp- 
toms,” and had retired feeling quite well. He 
slept alone, but was prepared for such an attack 
with remedies which had been tested in other 
cases. To arrest the diarrhea he took a pill 
consisting of two or three grains of opium and 
from four to six grains of acetate of lead (recom- 
mended by Dr. J. P. Batchelder of this city). 
Repeated doses of a few drops of strong tincture 
of camphor were taken undiluted upon sugar, to 
keep up the vitality of the system. Extra cloth- 
ing was put on, and the horizontal position re- 
tained. Itis the opinion of the physician who 
afterwards had charge of the case, that but for 
the prompt use of these remedies the patient 
would soon have been in a state of collapse; as 
it is, the debilitating influence of the attack will 
be felt for weeks. An hour's waiting for medi- 
cine or a physician would have changed the 
whole aspect of the case. If one has forecast 
the matter, an! determined what to do in such 
circumstances, he will be likely to have presence 
of mind when the danger comes, and through 
God’s blessing may save his own life. 

That same night a young man who slept alone 
in a store down town was attacked in much the 
same way, but had no remedies at hand. After 
the first purging he fainted; when he came to he 
crawled to the street door and called for the po- 
lice, but when help came he wasso far gone that 
he sank hopelessly, and died in a few hours. 
We entreat our readers who are in any way ex- 
posed to cholera influences to be always prepar- 
ed for a sudden attack. Have some remedy at 
hand ; about your person by day, at your bedside 
by night. Precaution does not beget alarm, it 
rather allays excessive fear, and prepares one, 
when the crisis comes, to yield all into the hands 
of God. 

So far as the first case mentioned above can be 
traced to predisposing causes, it is a caution 
against over-exertion. The subject was prudent 
in his diet, regular in his habits, calm and cheer- 
ful in his temperament, and remarkably well. 
But after a week of close and laborious mental 
application, he preached three times on the Sab- 
bath, walking four miles in going and returning, 
to make an exchange for part of the day. He 
felt no unusual fatigue, but perhaps the cholera 
was the sequel. At all events he will not try it 
again this summer. 


a 


DR. PIERCE, OF BROOKLINE. 


This venerable man is drawing apparently to 
the close of his career of public usefulness, and 
is relinquishing his various offices and posts of 
service. He has resigned the Secretaryship of 
the Board of Overseers of Harvard College. At 
the late commencement his stately form was 
missed for the first time since the year 1790—fif- 
ty-eight years. He has failed of only one com- 
mencement in 66—that one being occasioned by 
absence, attending the funeral of his mother. It 
is said there are but eleven graduates of the col- 
lege now living, whose receipt of the honors has 
not been witnessed by him. He hasresigned the 
moderatorship of the old Boston Association of 
ministers (Unitarian), to which he was elected in 
1843. In his letter of resignation he presents his 
brethren the following memoranda of the past :— 

“This office, for the last fifty years and up- 
wards, has been sustained by— 

I. Rev. Simeon Howard, D.D., to Aug., 1804, 17 years. 

II. Rev. Samuel West, D.D., to April, 1808, 4 “ 

Ill. Rev. John Lathrop, D.D., to Jan., 1816, 8 “ 
IV. Rev. Eliphalet Porter, D.D.,to Dee., 1808, 18 “ 

V. Rev. Thadeus H. Mason, D.D., Oct., 1836, 3 “ 
VI. Rev. Thomas Gray, D.D., November, 1843, 7 “ 
VII. Rev. John Pierce, July, 1849 2. . . . 6 * 

‘Since my connection with the Association, I 
have officiated, as Moderator, either ex officio or 
ro tem., 198 times. I have attended 795 meet- 
ings of the Association. I have attended 1874 
Thursday Lectures. I have preached the Thurs- 
day Lecture 100 times; and have assisted 38 
tumes.” 


A COUNTRY mse ADVICE TO THE ED- 


Oe 


An esteemed pastor, in a letter to the Editors, 
after alluding to some current events, volunteers 
the following words of counsel, which we give 
to our readers to help us keep the advice : 

“The course of your paper too nearly resem- 
bles that of some green, innocent youth, just out 
of college, who had heard a great deal said about 
justice, right, truath—the nobleness of manly 
thought and action. aiming with beautiful sim- 
plicity at well-doing, and was beginning to carry 
out his views on this subject by opposing sin 
and loving goodness wherever he found it. Poor 
fool: he would be kicked into a mummy before 
the end of a month, by the very men who had 
taught him. Now, you really seem to think that 
sin is sin, even if perpetrated by “ the Society”— 
that mistakes can be committed by the “ Board” — 
that certain great men may possibly not be im- 
maculate: and what is more strange, that you as 
honest and manly men, have a right to say so: 
and strangest of all, that such conduct is to be 
endured. Now let me assure you that the —_-— 
did not get its 20,000 subscribers by any such 
course. That fact has in it a world of argu- 
ment. 

“ My advice to youis this :—If you must show 
your zeal, find out some dead dog, like Fourier- 
ism, and kick and belabor that most lustily : or 
attack Garrisonism with all your batteries— 
“speak out” manfully against it-—see that it gets 
no quarter. If you are in want of work, scare 
up some little game, and fire away by columns 
and platoons. Let out your valor in this way. 
But it is sheer temerity, and not courage, to run 
a tilt with the real sins and evils that you meet. 
Just let them alone, as one Would an irritable 
mastiff on the road; then you may have peace, 
praise, and subscribers. 

“I charge nothing for advice, and pay my own 
postage ; you will see at once, therefore, that I 
must have your welfare deeply at heart.” 


ENGLISH AND ITALIAN NEWSPAPER. 


Mr. Secchi de Casali, the Italian gentleman 
who has so effectua!ly replied to Bishop Hughes 
in the Tribune, is about to commence the publi- 
cation of a weekly newspaper, in the English and 
Italian languages, to be called The European 
American. Price, $3,00 a year, in advance. Mr. 
Secchi de Casali, is a scholar, and a man 
of character, and a devotee of freedom, and he 
is in correspondence with many of the leading 
participators in the recent stirring events of Eu- 





rope, which will enable him to give the eazliest 


and the most authentic information of these great 
movements ; and to discuss the public questions 
as they arise, with intelligence and impartiality. 
The place of publication is at 7 Spruce-street. 
We take pleasure in introducing Mr. C. de S. and 
his enterprise to our readers, copying also a few 
paragraphs from the prospectus, to show at once 
the plan of the paper and the ability of its editor 
to write English. 

“It is the primal object of the projectors of 
this enterprize to aim at exalting and sustaining 
the Character of American Literature, as well as 
to direct the American mind to those pure, lofty 
Republican and social principles, which induce 
men to examine and estimate the precious off- 
spring of their rights and liberties. In American 
politics The European, Amer:can w::' be neutral, 
and entirely independent as far as regards sects, 
denominations and creeds. Original tales, es- 
says, and poems, by the most eminent writers, 
will, from time to time, adorn its columns. The 
Arts, the Drama, and all literary matters, will 
find a fearless and essential echo in the critical 
department of this paper. 

“The political news will embrace, in its scope 
and variety, the whole European question : and 
the troubles and changes of the old world, find a 
thorough exposition in this department. 

“Learners of the Italian language will find 
this an infallible auxiliary in assisting towards 
the acquisition of a perfect knowledge of the lit- 
erature and the history of modern Italy. 

“ The first number of The European American 
will contain sketches of the great Italian women 
who have assisted by their example and heroism 
to regenerate their lovely land. A new historical 
romance, “The Mysteries of Rome in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” giving a graphic account of the 
plots, conspiracies and schemes of the Pontifical 
government, will be continued during the progress 
of publication. To Italians, a new and intense 
field is opened, presenting a wide range of sug- 
gestion upon the affairs of Italy.” 





Domestic Correspondence. 
PROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, July 30, 1849. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—-The last*week has been 
unusually distinguished among us by great pub- 
lic processions—one occasioned by funeral ser- 
vices, appointed by the City Government in hon- 
or of our late Chief Magistrate, and the other 
being the escort of Father Mathew into our city. 
The first took place on Wednesday last, and was 
a highly respectable procession ; it moved through 
the principal streets to the Melodeon, where ap- 
propriate religious services were held, and an 
eulogy pronounced upon the deceased by the Hon. 
Levi Woodbury. The orator, after a graceful in- 
troduction, gave a pleasing sketch of Mr. Polk’s 
personal and public life, specifying particularly 
his industry, honesty, and amiable domestic char- 
acter, and also eulogizing him in the various re- 
lations he sustained to the public. His State pa- 
pers were well argued, not too Jong, and intelli- 
gible to all. Without being a man of fashion, he 
was dignified in official intercourse, while among 
his fellow-citizens he was frank and cordial. His 
influence over his Cabinet was represented as 
having been greater than is commonly supposed. 
With a character better suited to a calm than a tem- 
pest, he nevertheless gave evidence of ability and 
energy by the success of his administration. The 
orator brilliantly described the annexation of 
Texas, the acquisition of California, and the con- 
quest of Mexico, and spoke of them as a friend 
of the administration might be expected to do. 
The oration was well received, and seems to have 
met with general approbation; the Board of 
Mayor and Aldermen voted thanks to the orator 
for his “able, discriminating, and acceptable eu- 
logy.” I record this fact with pleasure, for when 
it is recollected that the city government is a thor- 
oughly Whig body, and the orator of their selection 
a distinguished champion of the Democratic par- 
ty, such an appointment, and such a management 
of so difficult a theme as the policy of an ad- 
ministration which has but just passed through 
the din and heat of controversy, does honor 
to hoth parties, and shows that there is a deep 
American feeling underlying the feelings of par- 
tizanship which makes of us one people, and is 
a great conservative principle that will make it- 
self felt in restraining and moderating the ex- 
tremes of party spirit. 

FATHER MATHEW. 

The public reception of Father Mathew, last 
Tuesday, struck me as being an event altogether 
unique ; the associations of the occasion, the man, 
and the place, were various andexciting. What 
would our Puritan fathers have said to this! rose 
to many a lip, I doubt not, as Father Mathew 
passed through our streets, the side-walks and 
windows crowded, cheers resounding his wel- 
come, and boquets and wreaths of flowers rain- 
ing upon him. The exclamation was natural, 
and I presume well-nigh universal; it was up- 
permost in the mind of our late Mayor, Hon. Jo- 
siah Quincy, Jr., who in welcoming Father Ma- 
thew to Faneuil Hall, began by saying, “I can- 
not help thinking, ladies and gentlemen, what our 
old Puritan fathers would say if they could be 
present upon this occasion; if those men who 
came over. Puritans of a Puritan stock, in order 
to escape from everything like a regular, system- 
atic church government, could come here to-night, 
and see this assembly of their children, met for 
the purpose of welcoming to our shores a Ro- 
man Catholic Priest!” Neither our fathers, had 
they been present to criticise Mr. Quincy, nor 
their children, had they been in a mood to do so, 
would have endorsed his statement of the reason 
that brought them hither; they would have pro- 
tested that it was not to escape from a regular 
and systematic church government, but from a 
tyrannical and unscriptural one. This however 
was meant, we doubt not, as a soft expression 
designed for Father Mathew’s ears—an expres- 
sion of Puritan courtesy, if not of Puritan hon- 
esty. Our distinguished guest was met at the 
Roxbury line by the Committee of Reception, and 
was welcomed by Dr. J. C. Warren, in an address 
at once complimentary and dignified. He receiv- 
ed him in the name of the Massachusetts State 
Temperance Society, and other Societies formed 
for the promotion of temperance, who had de- 
puted him for the purpose. Dr. Warren claimed 
for the Massachusetts Society the honor of first 
issuing that train of operations, which is produc- 
ing “a revolution, not excelled in the importance 
of its influence on the moral world by any since 
the introduction of our holy religion.” ‘“Bos- 
ton,” he continued, “we may say, without per- 
haps too much self-gratulation, has originated or 
aided some of the most remarkable and beneficial! 
improvements of the condition of humanity dur- 
ing modern times. The spark of civil liberty, 
which was brought from England by our ances- 
tors, after many attempts to extinguish it, was 
first kindled into a flame in Boston. The inocu- 
lation for small-pox, and the great discovery of 
Jenner were, in this country, first introduced and 
cherished here. And, lastly, this new doctrine of 
self-control, with the consequent abandonment of 
the luxurious excitement of intoxication, has 
sprung up on the same soil.” After the ceremo- 
nies of the public reception in the former part of 
the day, there was a large gathering on the Com- 
mon near the fountain. Here a platform had 
been erected, and Governor Briggs welcomed 
Father Mathew to the Commonwealth, and this 
was followed by a speech from the Irish apostle 
and a number of gentlemen. On Thursday eve- 
ning Faneuil Hallgwas thrown open, the first time 
since the completion of repairs upon it, for a fes- 
tival in honor of our distinguished guest. Mr. 
Quincy made the opening address, and Father 
Mathew followed in a speech marked with deep 
feeling. He thanked the Bostonians for the sym- 
pathy they had manifested for the famishing poor 
of Ireland, and in the name of the thousands and 
hundreds of thousands whom their bounty had 
saved from a miserable death, he thanked them 
again and again. He alluded to the glorious as- 
sociations of the Hall, and declared his utter ina- 
bility to do justice to his sentiments of gratitude 
for the distinguished honor he had received. Af- 
ter the refreshments had been passed round, sev- 
eral addresses were made. The venerable Dr. 
Beecher was called out by the following senti- 
ment: “ Rev. Lyman Beecher—whose seven ser- 
mons, like the voice of seven thunders, awakened ; 
two hemispheres to the evils and remedies of in- 





temperance.” The next day Faneuil Hall was 











opened that Fat her Mathew might commence his 
labors as an apostle of temperance. Large num- 
bers of our Irish population thronged around him, 
and multitudes received the pledge from him. 
He left the platform and moved about among the 
people, entering into conversation with them 
and recommending total abstinence. He also 
urged them to leave the toil and temptations of 
the city, and seek agricultural employment in the 
country. The scene was altogether a novel one— | 
he called those who were willing to take the | 
pledge to come forward, and forming them in a/ 
semi-circle around him, he required them to re- | 
peat the pledge after him as follows :——“T prom. | 
ise, with Divine assistance, to abstain from all | 
intoxicating liquors, cordials, cider, and fruit 





temperance in others, by advice and example”— 
Father Mathew adding, “ay God bless you 
my children ; may He give you grace and strength 
to keep the pledge,” and then he pronounced the 
benediction over each in turn. 

You ask, What does Father Mathew think of 
New England? , He expresses his delight and 
wonder at all he sees. In reply to Dr. Warren, 
he said he was filled with admiration. So much 
happiness, so much of natural beauty, such ev- 
idences of wealth, of contentment, and high ration- 
al and intellectual enjoyment, his eyes had never be- 
held--and though by the hearing of the ear such 
regions had been introduced to his mind, he never 
hoped to witness them this side the grave! Can it 
be possible that the question does not rise in Fa- 
ther Mathew’s mind, to what this unexampled 
conteftment, prosperity, and intelligence are ow- 
ing’ It must, we can well imagine, be to him a 
vision of surprising beauty; for the civilized 
world does not present so great and fearful a con- 
trast as to-day exists between lreland and New 
England. Many causes, no doubt, have contrib- 
uted to this; but can it be that religion has had 
nothing to do with it? Is not the history of what 
Catholicism has done for Ireland, and Puritanism 
for New England, an unanswerable argument ? 
Must it not be doing a silent but efficacious work 
in the mind even of a Roman Catholic priest, if 
indeed he be candid and benevolent’? I am sure 
that if I were a Catholic as I am a Protestant, 
and an Irishman as I am an American, and should 
find myself in Faneuil Hall, in this land of plen- 
ty, surrounded by throngs of my fellow-country- 
men, with ignorance and thriftlessness stamped 
so visibly upon them, I should feel that I was 
called upon to apologize for myself, if indeed | 
believed that the system of religion I advocated 
was not responsible forthe results with which it 
was found so closely associated. The silence of 
Father Mathew in regard to his religious connec- 
tions is quite observable. It is not because he 
has had no opportunity to speak out. The pub- 
lic addresses that have been made to him, have 
more than alluded to it. Mayor Bigelow re- 
minded him that the great majority of the Amer- 
ican people were incredulous of the lineal trans- 
mission of apostolic powers to any priesthood of 
the present day ; and Mr. Quincy likewise allud- 
ed to the difference between him and us in regard 
to the position which Peter holds to the Church. 
Father Mathew has, however, studiously avoided 
making the most distant allusion to religious 
subjects. This may be easily accounted for; in- 
deed, when we consider his position, it must be 
allowed to be the most prudent, if not the only 
course open to him. Still we cannot but hope 
that his own mind is not unaffected by what he 
witnesses. Certainly as Protestants we have no- 
thing to fear, but much to hope, from closer as- 
sociations with intelligent and benevolent mem- 
bers of the Roman Church. I was gratified to 
notice among the graduates of the last class at 
Cambridge, the son of Irish parents belonging to 
the Roman communion, who, discovering talent in 
our common-schools, has been assisted by Pro- 
testant friends to finish his education at the Uni- 
versity. It was a wise charity. Let the num- 
ber of Catholics be increased, who know what 
Protestantism is by actually partaking of its ad- 
vantages, and who have come under the liberal- 
izing influence of our institutions, and we shall 
not doubt that ere long that Church of past ages 
will begin to feel the reforming and quickening 
influence of the present. 

THEODOKE LYMAN. 

One of Boston’s enlightened and noble-minded 
citizens, Hon. Theodore Lyman, has just de- 
ceased. Since his death, it has been announced 
that he was the unknown donor of more than 
$20,000, by which the Commonwealth were in- 
duced to establish the State Reform School. He 
has bequeathed to this institution the further sum 
of $50,000, and also to the Farm School, of which 
he was President, $10,000. He was Mayor of 
Boston in 1834-5, and died on Wednesday last, 
aged 57. New England will never lose her pre- 
eminence, so long as she continues to produce 
such men. ARNOLD, 
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LETTER FROM MICHIGAN. 


Ann Arpor, July 24, 1849. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 

This Institution belongs to the State, and is 
probably the best endowed in our country. Itis 
located at Ann Arbor, and occupies a beautiful 
site of forty acres. Tuition is gratuitous to all, 
and the facilities for obtaining a thorough edu- 
cation which will soon be afforded here, will not 
be surpassed at any Eastern College. The An- 
nual Commencement exercises took place on 
Wednesday, the 18th inst., and were character- 
ized by the usual variety in manner, matter, and 
ability, on such occasions. The music was es- 
pecially interesting and appropriate, being wholly 
vocal—the performance of a band of singers, five 
‘n number, known as “The Columbians.” No 
part of the exercises received from the audience 
tokens of heartier approbation than the music 

The graduating class consisted of twenty-three 
young gentlemen. It is the fifth class from this 
Institution, and considerably larger than any pre- 
ceding one. In the afternoon of the previous 
day an able address was delivered before the So- 
ciety of Missionary Inquiry, connected with the 
University, by Rev. Prof. Stone, of the Baptist 
Theological school at Kalamazoo. In the even- 
ing, the Hon. Lewis Cass addressed the two lit- 
erary Societies. His subject was a comparative 
view of the knowledge of the ancients and the 
moderns. He was listened to by a crowded au- 
dience with close attention for more than an hour 
and a quarter. His address was enlivened by 
occasional allusions to scenes and occurrences 
which he himself had witnessed in those foreign 
lands to which his subject led him to refer. 
There is but little of the oratorical in the Gener- 
al’s manner; some agreeable peculiarities are no- 
ticeable in his style, and some peculiarities not 
very agreeable in his pronunciation. A copy of 
the address was requested for publication. This 
University has as yet conferred no honorary de- 
grees. The example is worthy of much com- 
mendation. May it long remain. 

On Thursday, the day after Commencement, 
the “Michigan Sabbath Union” held their An- 
nual meeting. The object of the Union is to 
promote the better observauce of the Sabbath. It 
is sustained by several Christian denominations. 
The facts communicated at this meeting show a 
great need of effort in this cause. Sabbath dese- 
cration has received a great impulse in this State 
within a few weeks past, from the Central Rail- 
road Company. Their cars now fun regularly 
on the Sabbath. They thus not only desecrate 
the day themselves, but afford to others the full 
influence of their example, besides furnishing 
multitudes with occasions for this wickedness, 
too tempting to be resisted. This Company is 
composed chiefly of Eastern men ; their influence 
is therefore the more pernicious here: and they 
have not for their iniquity in this matter the 
poor apology of being obliged to carry the U. S. 
Mail—that Department not requiring service in 
this State on the Sabbath. Though the acquisi- 
tion of money is their sole object, we have no 
doubt they have adopted an unwise policy. Of 
this we hope they may soon become thoroughly 
satisfied, and be disposed to keep the Sabbath— 
especially in view of the exceeding mischief to 
good morals and vittue, of which their present 
course is productive. 

The wheat harvest in this region is now near- 





for this work. 


liquors, and to prevent, as much as possible, in- 


ly completed. The weather has been favorable 
The crop is generally good, 
though not as large as was anticipated a few 
weeks ago. The cholera has not yet reached us, 
though it is somewhat prevalent in Detroit. We 
can hardly expect to escape it entirely. Prof. 
Whedon of the University, was severely attacked 
last week, with what was supposed to be the 
Asiatic Cholera. He is now nearly well. The 
physicians say his disease was-but the cholera 
morbus. Last midnight the steam saw-mill near 
this village, belonging to E. Lawrence, Esq., 
was entirely destroyed by fire. Te loss is es- 
timated at about $3000, L. Ss. 
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LETTER FROM A TRAVELING CORRESPONDENT. 


Srocksriper, Mass., July 25th, 1849. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I have dated my letter from 
one of the most interesting and beautiful villages 
of Western Massachusetts, and one of the earli- 
est settled in the county of Berkshire. It was 
formerly the home of a tribe of Indians, now lo- 
cated upon the Western shore of Lake Michigan. 
It is one of those quiet places made rather to live 
than to wear out in, and its sabbatical week-days 
contrast very forcibly with the noise and rush of 
thecity. Itis situated in a valley so picturesque, 
and surrounded by mountains so green and grand, 
that the beautiful river near it, from its number- 
less bends and windings, might almost be sup- 
posed to linger from design in a spot so bright 
and attractive. And although the former dwel- 
ler, returning from a long absence, may notice 
that some of the houses have a newer and fresh- 
er appearance, yet they are after all the same old 
forms and faces, with a new coat and hat, while 
the trees, the fields, the hills and the sky of the 
“old familiar place” look just as they did to the 
eye of childhood. 

This village is noted as the scene of the labors 
of the Rev. John Sergeant and the elder Edwards. 
[t was here that the latter composed the greater 
part of his work upon the “ Freedom of the Will,” 
as also a treatise upon “ Original Sin,” and a por- 
tion of the “History of Redemption.” The first 
work had occupied his thoughts for many years 
previous. Before coming to Stockbridge, he was 
a member of the Hampshire Association, and 
among its records are notices of questions rela- 
tive to the Will, proposed for discussion by Rev. 
Jonathan Edwards. The house in which those 
works were written is still standing, and is the 
oldest in the village. The frame of the church 
in which Mr. Sergeant preached is now the frame 
of a barn about half a mile west of the village, 
and an old conch shell, which in the early days 
of the Stockbridge church was blown by the 
lungs of some stout Indian to serve in lieu of a 
bell, is still preserved as a choice relic. 

Two or three miles south of the village is 
“Monument Mountain,” celebrated by Bryant's 
muse. It is a steep precipice of about five hun- 
dred feet, and the view from its summit is supe- 
rior. Directly below is the beautiful valley, 
with its winding river, which 
“ Wanders amid the fresh and fertile meads, 

The paradise he made unto himself, 

Mining the soil for ages. On each side 

The fields swell upward to the hills ; beyond, 

Above the hills, in the blue distance, rise 

The mighty columns with which earth props heaven.” 

The mountain derives its name from a simple 
monument of stones at its base, erected, accord- 
ing to tradition, to the memory of an Indian girl, 
who loved a cousin. Her tribe deemed such a 
love incestuous. She was in consequence seized 
with a deep melancholy, and one evening, deck- 
ed in all her ornaments, she “threw herself from 
the steep rock and perished.” 

Upon the north-west spur of a range of moun- 
tains, but a short distance from the village, is a 
deep ravine of perhaps quarter of a mile in length. 
It seems as if the mountain had been rent apart 
by some convulsion of Nature, and the rocks are 
strewn together and heaped upon one another in 
the wildest confusion. The temperature is so 
cool, that ice remains in the glen through the en- 
tire summer. 

Near the center of the village is a cone-shaped 
hill, covered with laurel, called “Laurel Hill.” 
It is a place of resort, for the view from its sum- 
mit, and is a choice place for seeing the beauti- 
ful -unsets for which Stockbridge is celebrated. 
Upon the summit is a rock called “ Sacrifice 
Rock,” from that scene in Miss Sedgwick’s “ Hope 
Leslie” where Magawisca rescues Everell. 

Stockbridge has been somewhat remarkable for 
its “characters.” I have missed one of them, 
and a most interesting one, since [ came here. 
He was an aged colored man, named Agrippa 
Hull; the villagers called him “Grippy.” In his 
younger days he was a servant of Kosciusko, 
was with him at West Point, and of course knew 
many of the choicest spirits of the Revolution. 
He was full of anecdotes concerning them, and 
concerning his master, to whom he was ardently 
attached. He owned a small farm and snug 
house, just out of the village, where he lived, es- 
teemed and respected, to a good old age. He 
never drank a drop of spirit in his life, save 
once, and then against his inclination, and was 
for many years a member of the village church. 
[ well remember his earnest, child-like prayers. 
He would stand bending over his inseparable 
cane, and “ pray God, that the bad streaks might 
be washed out from the hearts of us poor sinful 
critters ; that we might never act no wuss but 
better in time to come, than we had acted in time 
past.” His sentences were not showy, neither 
were his prayers very edifying in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word, but still they were the 
prayers of one who seemed to feel that His Fath- 
er was present in the very room with him, and 
their fervor and simplicity evidenced the Chris- 
tian character and Christian life. 

There is another character who lingers yet— 
an insane man, and for many years one of the 
town’s poor. When young he showed great 
promise, but loved passionately and hopelessly, 
and reason was the forfeit. He passed my win- 
dow only a few moments ago, with his clothes 
adorned with strips of calico and faded ribbons, 
and a “staff” ornamented with bits of tin and 
pieces of fancy cloth. He is perfectly harmless, 
and will often talk so rationally, that were it not 
for his restless wild eye, and a wandering ex- 
pression, one would hardly believe him crazed. 
He is always at church, and occupies one partic- 
ular seat in the gallery, and though of late the 
custom of sitting in prayer has infected the coun- 
try equally with city churches, he, like a good 
old Puritan, always stands. He quotes scripture 
very readily, and makes remarks which betray 
a deal of shrewdness, and give evidence of his 
former promise. Poor George! 

One of the most interesting spots in the village 
is its sunny church-yard. It would be difficult 
to find more “consecrated ground,” if being so 
depends not upon the erection of a cross, and 
pompous rites of dedication, but upon the virtues 
of the sleeping dead. The oldest stone I noticed 
bears date 1762. The inscription upon Mr. Ser- 
geant’s tombstone is as follows, and would seem 
to have been written by his wife. 


Here Lyes 
The Body of the Rev Mr 
John Sergeant who dy'd 
the 27th day of July A. D. 1749 


inthe year of his Age. ’ 


Where is that pleasing form,] ask ; thou canst not show, 
wai not within, false stone, there’s nought but dust be- 
low ; 
And where ’s that pious soul, that thinking conscious 
MIND? 
Wilt thou pretend, vain Cipher, THAT ’s with thee en- 
shrined ? 
Alas, my Friend ’s not here with thee that | can find, 
Here ’s not a Sergeant’s Body nor a Sergeant's MIND— 
I'll seek from hence, for all’s alike deception bere, 
I'll go to Heaven, and I shall find my Sergeant there 
In the early days, the Indians had used for 
their burying ground a sandy knoll at the end of 
the village, whose uneven surface still indicates 
its first use; and when the present ground was 
opened, it was their request that they might be 
buried near Mr. Sergeant. The Rev. Dr. West 
is likewise buried here. and his tombstone re- 
cords that he was for fifty-nine years “the faith- 
ful and beloved minister of the Church of Christ 
in Stockbridge.” There is one beautiful monu- 
ment of Italian marble, erected by West Point 
Cadets, of the class of 1839-40, to the memory 
of 2 classmate of rare promise, whose studies 
were but just completed, when he was summon- 





Mies 
was hardly a dent upon hisarmor. The inscrip. 
tion upon another stone records that its subject 
“was a faithful servant of his country throug) 
the war of the Revolution, and a faithful servant 
of his God through life.” Upon the carved bany 
of a small broken and fluted sha.ft, were the cin. 
ple words “Charlie and Willie.”| It was enough 
Another small stone bore the sin gle date, Marc) 
5th, 1849.” and in a circle arc sund it were th, 
words, “On earth an infant of « lays, in Heavey 
a cherub forever.” And there was another jp. 
scription, beautiful for its simy dlicity, beau:i{y) 
for its fulness of meaning. It was toa German 
of rank, who relinquished title and fortune, 
came to our sunny land, that he might enjo, 
freedom. Much of his time wa s passed in Ney 
York, and was employed in inst ructing his ign, 
rant countrymen, to accomplish which more e; 
fectually he submitted to privat ions and se}{-de. 
nials without a murmur. He: ilso spent many 
months in this and an adjoining town, where }, 
was respected and beloved, and where the sick 
and the sorrowing, whom he nu rsed, and cheer. 
ed, and consoled, will not soon f orget him. By 
seized with a fatal sickness, his grave was ho). 
lowed in this sunny church-yard ; and though jt 
is sad to die away from kindred and from home 
yet itis a pleasant thought, th at he departed 
from among those who were str angers by birth 
only, not in heart—who knew dim, loved him 
and will “ keep his memory greet :.”. The monu 
ment to his memory bears the sin iple inscription 
“The good Von Mandelslohe.” 

These were a few of the many ° inscriptions | 
noticed, in a Visit the other eve oing, and as | 
thought how often ripe and honore d age, budding 
childhood, youth with its smiling lip, and light 
heart, and bright eye, and manhoo d in its oaken 
strength, had been gathered here —how choice 
were the tears that had wet thei r graves, how 
bright the hopes that had cheer sd the heavy 
hearted—it seemed to me to be deed 
“consecrated ground.” ERastvus 


in Very 
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Foreign Correspondence. 
PROM OUR PRENCH CORRESI/ONDENY. 


Panis, Jul y 12, 1849 

Messrs. Editors of the Independent 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT FRENCH CA \THOLICISM 

One of the distinguished members of the 
moderate majority in our legislative assembly de 
clared the other day at the Tribune «f the Chan 
ber, “There are three great principles which 
govern men—religion, glory, and 
ligidn appears to have disappeare! from 
earth,” The orator said true—at least if we y 
derstand with him by religion Roman Catholi 
cism, and by the earth the French republic. No 
thing is more uncommon throughout the whol: 
extent of this nation, which the Pope is very 
willing just now to call the “eldest «laughter of 
the Church "—yes, nothing is more uncommon 
than a believing Catholic; yet nothing is more 
common than what I shall call Catholics through 
circumstances (de circonstance). If | were less 
civil, I should say sham Catholics (de comedy 
Thus to instance one example among many 
the other day a railroad was opened from Pans 
to Chartres, and you would have thought in the 
presence of a great concourse of warm Catholic 
My lord the Bishop and all his clergy were pres 
ent with great pomp; they said mass in the open 
air, under a colossal altar, richly decorated 
they sprinkled with holy water even the poor 
locomotives, which took part with a great deal oi 
devotion in the ceremony; in short, there was 
all the appearance of religious feeling. But 
examine separately all those soldiers who pre 
sented arms in honor of the consecrated host, al! 
those country people who had collected from a 
distance to enjoy the pleasures of the holiday 
all those directors of the new railroa:!, and 
the magistrates of the neighboring localities 
ask them what they think of the real presence 
of the body of Christ in the host, of the infal/i 
bility of the Pope, &c., &c.. and you wil 
see with what kind of religion these fine peop! 
are contented. Those best educated, those of the 
highest rank, are the most incredulous 
they wear the appearance of being very devout 
for it is necessary to moralise the people 
President of the Republic himself, whose charac 
ter, whose life, and whose opinions are by no 
means orthodox, thought it necessary on this 
occasion to make his little Catholic sermon. | 
war at the banquet given on occasion of th 
ceremony, and in connection with a toast to! 
faith. “Itis here at Chartres that we are met 
to-day,” cried Louis Napoleon, “where St. Bei 
nard came 10 preach the last crusade, that mag 
nificent idea of the middle age—so then —to (\« 
faith” Sad resemblance ; the occasion of whic! 
if he had been wise, he would not have furnish 
ed. After the three revolutions which France 
has accomplished within sixty years, he migh! 
surely have done something better than bring up 
before our eyes a “magnificent idea of the mid 
dle ages,” and justify by these imprudent wo 
the name of crusade of the nineteenth century that 
they have begun to apply to our expedition 
against Rome. This brings me to speak to y 
of the subject which will be doubtless for a | 
time to come the great question of momeu! 
This is 
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THE INTERVENTION IN ITALY 

The French are in Rome. On the Sth of Jo's 
the Castle of St. Angelo was delivered 4; 
them. Rome, after having sustained for ' 
months a siege with a courage wort! 
great cause that she was defending, surrend 
at discretion. This noble city appears to hav: 
suffered most severely in consequence of the 
deep interest that our government has taken in 
her. See what is written to one Jesuit journal, 
L’ Univers, by their correspondent from Rome, an 
eye-witness of what has taken place: “ The sit- 
uation of Rome during the few days before the 
capitulation can be compared to nothing but | 
that of Jerusalem during the siege which resu!! 
ed in its ruin. At this present moment, ¢' 
though there should be no other ravages her 
lafter, the city in a material point of ¥\ 
ruined, and more than a century wil! be nec 
sary to raise it from this blow. 
of view it is still worse. All heads are tu 
side down, and seem to have lost the clearest 
of truth and justice.” Compare these tw 
phrases of the Roman Jesuit with the famou 
letter of Father Ventura. and you wil! understand 
that this moral disorder is that which the elo 
quent panegyrist of (’Connel called * defect 
from the Pope—hatred and contempt o! 
power.” It will be nevertheless a long time ye 
before we know clearly what the French have 
obtained by this victory. They are at Rome 
and there is no probability that they will soon 
come back. Will they become, while there, good 
Catholics? We doubt it, for from Luther to 
Lammenais the journey to Rome has scandalized 
more than it has edified—has made more Protest 
ants and infidels than it has made Catholics. A 
Jesuit journal had the imprudence to call ater 
tion to the fact that “God has permitted the 
French to strike the decisive blow qh the nig! 
of the fete of St. Peter and St. Paul, whose 
relics lie under the golden tomb of Constantin: 
within a few musket shots of the walls battere 
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ed from the “Battle of Life,” while as yet there 


down by our troops.” “If, instead of invoking 
their bones that have fallen to powder,” ans 
ed very apropos Le Semeur, our better Protestan! 
journal, “they had been able to call upon % 
two great apostles themselves, without any cou”! 
Peter, a witness of the combat, would have 19 
ited himself to repeating the reprimand of 4 
Master, ‘ Put up thy sword into its scabbard ; 4 
Paul would have returned these words, whic! 
the Papacy has always refused to understand 
‘ The arms of our warfare are not carne! 

THE ELECTIONS To suPPLY THE VACANCIES 

Favored by the state of siege and the suppres 
sion of the Democratic journals, the Moderate 
ticket has succeeded entirely, and the eleven can 
didates chosen from Paris al! possess the re- 
actionary feeling. They have each had in Moy- 
enne 120,000 votes; while the Socialist candi- 
dates had in Moyenne but 90,000. To set of 
against this, it is announced that there is an e'¢c 
tion in the departments of some of the Demo- 
cratic members of the old Assembly. Lamartrne 
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has at lost been elected at Orleans. This election 
repairs an odious injustice. What ingratitude 
thus to forget the man who in February, 1848, 
in the first and difficult days of the young repub- 
ic, struggled courageously and victoriously with 
ayarchy, and made the most elevated principles of 
covernment prevail for a season! But he was 
‘oo sincerely republican to be sustained warmly 
by the Moderate party, and too much a friend of 
order and of true liberty to be the man for our 
Socialist demagogues. 

| shall give you next some details about the 
rew projected law for public instruction, present- 
oj to the Chamber by M. de Falloux, and pre- 
pared under the influence of the Catholic clergy. 
i this project is voted as it is by the legislative 
gssembly, We can say that national education 
vil] be given up to the priests. Very warm op- 
osition is manifested against many of the most 
important provisions of this project. The Uni- 
versity of Franee, the Liberals, the Democrats, 
ve Jesuits themselves, each attack this work 
fom their poing of view, and with very different 
tentions. This struggle will serve to give an 

ithe state of feeling among us with regard 
moral and religious questions which con- 


cea 4 
entrate around such a subject. 
Yours truly, 


—s 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Enovanp, July 14, 1849. 
AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 

Phe accounts from the seat of war are gener- 
wally unfavorable to the Hungarians. As these 
ve mostly come via Vienna, they must be 
ahem with more than a grain of allowance. At 
Vienne the Austrians are always victorious. 
Pyskiewitch in the north claims to have passed 
he Carpathians without meeting any serious re- 
nee: and it is pretended that “in a few 

he will occupy Debreczin, the seat of the 


Louis B. 


ing trian government. 
Sustrian army of the Danule, with the 
Qussian auxiliaries, pressed upon the retiring 
at garians under Gorgey, after the affair of the 
eth: and on the 30th the Imperialists, having 
assed Comorn without leaving an investing force, 
hattle for the passage of the Danube 
vas fought, the object of the Austrians being to 
event the retreat of the Hungarians and to 
ties them back upon Comorn. Almost the 
whole of the Austrian army, 60 to 70,000 men, 
were engaged, the Hungarian forces being about 
40.000. ‘The Austrians failed in their objects ; 
they did not secure the passage of the Danube, 
and were driven back with great loss. At night 
hoth armies remained in the same position. Be- 
fore leaving Raab the Austrians inflicted a fine of 
30.000 florins on the Jews’ quarter, on account of 
the alleged sympathy of the Jews with Kossuth. 
Although the emperor was present, it was with 
lifficulty that extensive destruction of property 
was prevented. The penalty of non-payment 
ot the Jews was death after 24 hours. Few 
but Germans remained in the town; men, wo- 
en, and children had gone with the Hungarian 
army 


From Lemberg, Cracow, and St. Petersburg 


{4 


The 


, severe 


me intimations that the emperor will employ 
his available resources to crush the Hungari- 
s, and through them the democratic principle 


Europe. Even the Imperial Guards are en 

ite from St. Petersburg. 

From Transylvania the news is unsatisfactory. 
4 Russian corps took Bistoitz, after a feeble 
resistance, on the 23d. The Hungarians, in num- 

r 18 or 20,000, were concentrated at Dees. 

On the eastern frontier, General Liiders forced 
the Tomos pass on the 20th, after desperate re- 
sistance, On the 21st Cronstadt surrendered to 
this general on summons. 

Peterwardein still bravely resists the besieging 
force 

Of Bem there is no certain intelligence. Pere- 
zel, who was to operate with him against Ban 
Jellachich, has not sustained his reputation. It 
is supposed that Bem will cross the Theiss and 
deal with Jellachich before the arrival of the 
Russians at Orsowa, if possible. 

The Hungarian government has published an 
emphatic protest, as follows : 


The Hungarian nation, struck to the heart, 


has triumphed, with the aid of the Almigaty, 
over a revolt which a perjured dynasty has ex- 
cited against the laws and the constitution by 


intrigues and by force. The country has driven 
back as far as the frontier the Austrian armies, 
who, in order to oppress the liberty and the inde- 
pendence of the nation, had invaded its territory. 
In virtue of its impreseriptible right as a nation, 
in virtue of the duty of legitimate defense, the 
Hungarian nation unanimously pronounced the 
fail of the house of Hapsburg-Lorraine as_per- 
wired and criminal: Never did a nation fight in 
1more just cause. Never was a dynasty more 
istly punished ; never had a nation more right 
'o hope that its government, the unanimous ex- 
pression of the will of the people, may be able to 
ttlace, by supporting itself on order and peace, 
the traces of a long despotism. And nevertheless 
We see rushing on our frontiers in Gallicia and 
at Cracow the armies of the Czar, ready to in- 
vale Hungary at the first call of the house of 
Hapsburg, without any declaration of war. All 
\iese preparations prove that the house of Haps- 
surg does not hesitate to call in the aid of the 
Aussians to reéstablish its despotic power on the 
sof Hungary. The Hungarian nation is re- 
soived to repel this fresh aggression. It is de- 
ed to shed the very last drop of its blood rather 
han recognize for its master a king who is the 
oulerer of his people. In coming to this firm 
resolution it religiously believes in the justice of 
'scause, because itis a holy one; but it does 
iot the less protest, in the face of God, and of 
ail civilized nations, against the iniquitous inter- 
vention of Russia, which in the interest of a per- 
jure despot, tramples under foot the night of na- 


tions and the impreseriptible rights of man. It 
protests in the consciousness of the duty of its 
sell-defense to which it has been reduced. It 
Protests in the name of that eternal right of na- 


Nous, which has ever been the sacred foundation 


Of the mutual relations between States. It pro- 
tests in the name of treaties, of declarations. and 
of guarantees which place under the egis of the 


Senuiments of justice common to all people the 
existence of him who is threatened with death. 
It protests in the name of the balance of power 
= Europe, in the name of liberty and civiliza- 
‘ton. It protests in the name of humanity and 
of he innocent blood which cries for vengeance 
° te God of Justice. The Hungarian nation 
rounts on the sympathy of every nation which 
St tight and liberty responding to this ery. 
eat Were it abandoned by all, strong in its con- 

‘ice, it does not the less declare before God 
“id betore men that it will never yield to the 
‘io'ence of tyrants, and that it will struggle to 
‘reath in the defense of its rights against 
le attacks of despetism. Let God, let the civil- 
vel world judge between us and our oppressors. 


MCle nce 


US last 


th 


Signe 6 Count Casimir Barrurany, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Kossutu, Governor.” 
Debreczin, May 18. 
T 


Le Kolner Gazette states that Dembinski has 
“ished the command of the Hungarian army of 


festivity—banquets, musical and dramatic per- 
formances; in a word, all kinds of fiddling, 
while a “government of fire” consumes Ger- 
many. } 

A well-informed and far-seeing writer at Ber- 
lin considers that the state of the relations be- 
tween Austria and Prussia, or rather between the 
two courts, involves serious danger to the King of 
Prussia, should the Hungarians be put down— 
the Austrian government being full of resent- 
ment at the double-faced, dictatorial, and anti- 
Austrian policy of the king. This equivocal 
personage will thus have cleverly contrived at 
once to alienate his own people 2» ! all Germany, 
and at the same time to alienate and offend Rus- 
sia and Austria. 

Baven.—Up to the 6th Radstadt had not been 
bombarded, though the Prussians had brought up 
all the means and appliances of that murdérous 
but now familiar operation, There are about 
4000 men in the fortress. Later intelligence an- 
nounces that a heavy bombardment commenced 
on the evening of the 7th, and was continued on 
the morning of the 8th. The insurrection still 
smoulders throughout the country. In three or 
four towns the people rose and liberated the 
prisoners after the departure of the Prussians. 
Mieroslawski, the chief commander of the in- 
surgents, has taken refuge at Geneva. 
HamBURGH.—An impression prevails in this 
free town that its new Constitution is an “eye- 
sore” to the Prussian government, and that fraud, 
if not force, will be employed to degrade Ham- 
burgh to the dead level of Prussian despotism. 
DenMaRK anpD THE Ducutrs.—The ever-recur- 
ring reports of pacification and treaty-making 
have been varied by an account of a sharp action 
on the 5th and 6th, when the Danes nade sorties 
in great force from Fredericia, and put the Ger- 
mans to the rout. They. captured several of their 
guns, and materially damaged their fortifications 
andentrenchments. The siege of Fredericia must 
be abandoned, and the Danes will be less than 
ever inclined to treat. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC, 

We are yet without full particulars of the clos- 
ing scenes at Rome. It appears that there were 
assaults and fierce conflicts on successive nights 
of the 25th, 26th, and 27th; that the slaughter 
was terrible, and the heroic defenders worn out 
with incessant and protracted exertions. On the 
28th the whole artillery force was directed 
against ‘Bastion No. 8,” which Oudinot held to 
be the key of the position of the Romans, and the 
possession of which would enable him to extend 
his occupation of the Janiculum mount, and to 
command the gate of St. Pancrazzio, which had 
been so courageously and successfully defended. 


On the 29th a great breach had been effected, and 


preparations for an assault in great force were 
made. Unfortunately the day before the powder 
manufactory and magazine of the Romans, at 
Tivoli, had been destroyed by the French, and 
the Romans must have felt that they were, in 
fact, disarmed. Beside the main assault another 
was made on the Roman position on the hights 
near the Villa Borghese, in order to distract the 
defenders at the great breach, and in a third di- 
rection balls and shells were thrown by naval 
pieces from hights commanding the gate and 
church of St. Paul. Such were the fearful odds, 
the cowardly superiority against which the Ro- 
mans had to contend. Oudinot boasts that four 
hundred of the defenders were killed with the bayo- 
nets of his “fraternal” troops! The fighting on 
the 30th lasted 12 hours. 

The Romans on capitulation demanded the 
honors of war; but Oudinot had not the magna- 
nimity to concede them; he demanded an uncon- 
ditional surrender ; and entered Rome, to the eter- 
nal infamy of himself and the government of 
France, on the 3d inst. 

It is pretended in Paris papers that the invaders 
were well received on their entrance, in two sep- 
arate columns, into Rome. But this is not at 
all consistent with the facts that the people in the 
Corso, gathered round a Phrygian cap, exhibited 
hostile feeling and something like a collision, and 
the destruction of their emblem took place. It is 
also pretended that xo public monument sustain- 
ed the least damage, except a church near the 
breach! This church, be it observed, was the 
Roman hospital, and as such had a distinguish- 
ing flag, but it was not respected by Oudinot, and 
the wounded were removed under the fire of his 
guns. The Genoa Gazette of the Sth, says “ the 
damage occasioned at Rome by the shells and 
cannon balls of the 29th is very great.” It adds 
particulars, and affords a glimpse of the interior 
of Rome :— 

“The palace Spada received on that day 37 
shots ; the celebrated statue of Pompey is destroy- 
ed; the paintings of Sebastiano del Piombo, in St. 
Peter de Montorio, are also sadly injured. The 
French stormed the second line, and reached the 
left side of the gate of San Pancrazzio, which is 
the highest point of the city. The Roman troops 
were entirely dispersed,*haying lost their posi- 
tions, four pieces of artillery, and many killed. 
During these engagements, and with a view no 
doubt to effect a diversion and terrify the popu- 
lation, the city was bombarded during an hour 
anda half. From 2 o’clock A.M. to 5 o'clock, 
the tocsin continued to ring, but failed to produce 
the desired effect. The officers are now holding 
a council to consider what is best to be done, af- 
ter which the Assembiy will be consulted. Maz- 
zini still preaches resistance. He hes expressed 
to the Assembly the deplorable situation of the 
city. According to him there were only three al- 
ternatives left—l. To surrender. 2. To continue 
to defend the city to the last extremity. 3. To 
abandon Rome and carry’ on the war in a 
foreign country. The troops, whose chiefs came 
to the Assembly, were in favor of resistance. 
The noise of the cannonade was so loud that it 
was often impossible to hear the speakers. The 
agitation was great in the Assembly.” 

Garibaldi, having some 5,000 men, quitted 
Rome as the French entered it. His design is 
supposed to be to traverse the kingdom of Naples, 
to take refuge in the Abrazzi, and carry on a 
guerrilla warfare. He will, doubtless, renew the 
terrors of the cruel and cowardly king Bomba. 

There are no official intimations of “What 
next:” or how Rome is to be governed. Private 
letters say, public meetings forbidden—the clubs 
closed—the political journals suppressed—the 
Constituente dissolved—the arme! Romans to be 
disarmed and disbanded—strangers, many of them 
now homeless Italians, expelled—a municipality 
to be elected under French direction ; and, final- 
ly, military tribunals to be established. This done, 
a French minister may proclaim in the treacher- 
ous and recreant Legislative Assembly, “ Order 
reigns in Rome,” as at Warsaw. 


Venice had not fallen on the 4th, but the Aus- 
trians maintained a constant fire upon the fort at 
the viaduct which prevents their advance. At 
Trieste a tremendous cannonade was heard dur- 
the whole of the night of the 3d; it was suppos- 
ed that this was preliminary to an attempt to storm 
the fort. The Venetians had not attempted to 








oe tort, lestined to meet Paskiewitch. No 
Author), . e . 
Authority is given for the assertion. 

The Da 


ly News, the best informed on Hunga- 
hi *'sof any of our papers, has an article 
“hich makes a more hopeful estimate of the 
campaign, and is senabled at least to say that 
the Hungarians abroad are full of confidence in 
- ‘sue. provided sufficient caution be exercis- 
: ga nothing be adventured by the generals.” 
~~ Paper considers Gérgey’s line to remain un- 
changes and intact, notwithstanding the attack 
ae Imperialists with 200 pieces of cannon. 
“ight is thrown upon the movements of Bem 
= Dembinski, upon «which so-much depends. 
B- - 83] \.—The reaction toward despotic military 
Continues. While the Prussian armies are 
““)ugating Baden and the Palatinate, the gov- 
emnment at Berlin is emulating that of Paris, and 
“log ordinances subversive of the freedom of 
ne press and of the right of assembly. These 
Violations of fundamental principles are covered 
*y the pretense that the 105th article of the Con- 
“tution authorizes the government to supply 
oo the recess the legislative wants of the 
"i y. W hile the whole of Prussia is thus to 
Put in a kind of permanent state of siege, the 


Berliners are invited to entertain themselves by 
glorifying 


and the le 
Men. 
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erect another fort on the rear of that so hotly as- 
sailed, but were preparing to destroy the next 
arch of the viaduct. President Manin, on the 
part of the Assembly, communicated to the Aus- 
trian gepresentative the rejection of conditions 
which had been offered, these offers neither re- 
specting the dignity nor securing the rights of the 
Republic. 


MONOPOLY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

While Sir R. Peel is triumphantly vindicating 
a reformed commercial policy, Englishmen who 
expect much from America are constantly being 
pulled up by intimations that monopoly is cher- 
ished in the United States. Just now there is a 
report that one class of manufacturers is expect- 
ing to succeed in an attempt further to tax con- 
sumers in the United States. Louis Phillippe, 
and the other owners of forests and mines in 
France, inflicted serious injury upon the toiling 
peasant proprietors by an enormous tax on iron. 
This has been thought outrageously selfish, and 
a clear case of the interests of the powerful few 
being arrayed against those of the many. If it 
be so, wherein does the tax of the United States 
upon iron, which it is reported is to be increased, 
differ from the notoriously injurious French mo- 
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obtained, now range as follows: Sheets, 7/. to 
71. 10s. ; hoops, 6/. to 67. 10s. ; merchant braids, 5/. 
10s. to 6/. It is worth a thought, in connection 
with this matter, that the population ofsthe iron 
districts, whether in Wales or in Staffordshire and 
Warwick, is the most degraded and bratalized, 
and presents aspects the most distressing and re- 
volting. This, to a certain extent, is referable 
to the nature of the employment. Question, 
then—Whether Americans, for the sake of a hy- 
pothetical advantage, should “ protect” into ex- 
istence such communities as those referred to ? 


The hateful King of Naples has been present- 
ing the English public with a touch of his quali- 
ty. At his instance; and by his representative, 
Prince Granatelli, envoy from the late govern- 
ment of Sicily, with others, have been dragged 
into the Central Criminal Court of London, upon 
a charge of violating an act passed during the 
struggle of the South American ‘colonies with 
Spain, and the object of which was to prevent 
the enlistment of troops here in aid of the Colo- 
nies, against “our ancient ally” Spain. The act 
has always been denounced by enlightened men, 
and had become a mere dead letter. The Sicil- 
ian envoys had bought two steam-vessels here 
for the service of their government ; and this act 
King Bombardier sought to bring within the 
scope of the law, and thereby to annoy Lord 
Palmerston, who had received the envoys with 
great kindness, and to have the gratification of. 
sending a secular prince and patriot to prison. 
The evidence was that of spies and of a worth- 
less adventurer, who sought to betray the Sicil- 
ians for the sake of a bribe. The trial lasted 
three days. A verdict of Not Guilty was given 
on the 7th, amidst the cheers of a crowded court. 
Tue Great Sinecure Cuurcu.—An old battle- 
horse of the Whigs, was trotted out on the —, 
much to the annoyance, and to the disgrace of 
those who used to challenge and tilt so valorous- 
ly. In plain terms, on the evening of the 10th, 
Mr. Osborne, the very able and clever member for 
Middlesex, moved for a committee of the whole 
House to consider the state of the temporalities 
of the Church of Ireland. Lord John Russell 
was unable to be present ; and no doubt felicitat- 
ed himself upon his inability, The Home min- 
ister capped the climax of Whig evasions on this, 
their one pet question; in practice and in theory 
he abandoned the whole ground—at the same 
time, with Whig infatuation, and with the scep- 
ticism which is the religion of rulers, he made it 
a universal crime that universally the scheme of 
endowing another church, the Romish, was 
not accepted as a full acquittance of all demands 
in this matter. 103 members voted for the mo- 
tion, 170 against it. 

Half a million sterling has been voted as a 
loan, for the purpose of completing a line of rail- 
way between DublinandGalway. Another vote 
of £150,000 was agreed to on account of the dis- 
tressed Irish Unions. 

The House last evening rejected the bill for 
the shortening of parliaments, which had, by a 
fortunate accident, been read a first time. The 
members were 57 for, and 132 against. There 
was a very unpleasant sensation created by an 
argument of Mr. Milner Gibson, M. P. for Man- 
chester. He referred very plainly to the enor- 
mous influence upon members, exercised by 
means of the great and growing patronage at the 
disposal of ministers. This unpleasant truth, 
coming, too, from an ex-official, was very ill re- 
ceived. 

The Cholera is showing itself again in various 
and widely separated places. The first death in 
the higher and official ranks occurred yesterday, 
in the person of Mr. Justice Collman, who was 
taken ill two days before, just as he was prepar- 
ing to set out on the Norfolk Circuit. He was 
in his 68th year, and has been 12 years a judge. 





Postscript! —Juxy 15th.—Intelligence from 
Rome to the 4th inst. has been received to-day, 
and is of a highly interesting character. The 
Triumvirate, it appears, were not consenting par- 
ties to the surrender; considerations which do 
not yet appear are supposed to have influenced 
the Constituente and the municipal authorities. 
Oudinot had issued a false and insolent procla- 
mation, in which it is still assumed that a “ fac- 
tious minority” had compelled the savage assault 
of the Gaul. He says--‘‘ All the powers of the 
State are united in the military authorities.” 
There are plain indications that it is not intend- 
ed the Romans should enjoy even a modified rep- 
resentative government. The people have shown 
their anti-French feeling in a very marked man- 
ner. Already the dagger had been used. “Strike 
us, kill us, unarmed men, ye infamous papal as- 
sassins!” shovtted with bared breasts the leaders 
of a crowd which followed the French soldiery 
with execrations, AGRICOLA. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


HOME MISSIONS. 

The Home Missionary, for August, contains the 
Treasurer’s acknowledgment of receipts for the month 
of June, amounting to $3,590; also, the following ac- 
knowledgments by several of the agency boards and 
auxiliaries, viz: 

Michigan—Reyv. Calvin Stark, $120 
Central Agency, Utica, March 5 to June 1, 576 
Western Agency, Geneva, March 1 to June 28, 2,088 
New Hampshire Miss Soc., March 25 to June 28, 1,623 
Massachusetts Home Miss. Soc., in May, 3,431 
Connecticut Miss. Soc., April 20 to June 20, 2,033 
Philadelphia H. Miss. Soc., April ¢ to June 12, 1,171 

In the extracts from correspondence, which are 
given in this number, the prominent place is very pro- 
perly given to the reports and letters from the new 
territories on the Pacific. Concerning Oregon, we 
take a couple of paragraphs containing useful infor- 
mation : 

Timper.—lIn Western Oregon, groves of timber 
are found skirting and separating prairies ; but the 
immense timber districts are mainly confined to the 
neighborhood of the coast of the Pacific, to the Coast, 
Cascade and Blue ranges of mountains, and the im- 
mediate vicinity of the rivers. There are about thir- 
ty saw-mills in Oregon, yet lumber is worth $30 per 
thousand here, and $120 per thousand at San Fran- 
cisco. There are many unoccupied mill sites in the 
country, where a mill could be stocked with logs for 
a year, without clearing off more ground than would 
be required for the convenient use of the mill. 

AtTMOSPHERE.—In passing from the Missouri river 
to Oregon, the traveler cannot fail to observe the pos- 
itive and increasing clearness and purity of the at- 
mosphere. Objects seen at a distance are found to be 
of a remove nearly double their apparent distance ; 
the spirit of the traveler becomes unusually buoyant 
and excitable, and he finds himself and animals pos- 
sessed of far greater powers of endurance than he 
had supposed possible. The same brilliantly clear 
atmosphere smiles benignantly over all Oregon. Ob- 
jects may be seen with the unaided eye, at the dis- 
tance of 200 miles; and the eye still reaches off be- 
yond in search of a more distant object upon which 
to rest. 

The quality of the soil, its favorable adaptation both 
to grain and to fruits, especially in the valleys, and 
some particulars of the aspect of the country, are re- 
marked upon. Rev. Horace Lyman and lady, who 
were sent out to Oregon by the A. H. M.S., in the 
bark Gelston, arrived at San Francisco in April, and 
finding such a rush of people to California, he con- 
cluded to stop at Pueblo de San Joseé, in conjunction 


his course. He has been directed to proceed accord- 
ing to his original appointment, as it is expected that 
a large part of the diggers from Oregon will soon re- 
turn to their homes; and that many others, after be- 
coming weary of the privations and hazard incidept 
to the present condition of California, will settle J 
the adjoining territory. , 

Letters are given from Rev. G. H. Atkinson, 
egon City, to Feb. 10. In the early part of the a 
ter, he and his wife were called to the trial of losing 
their babe, and a second which they adopted in its 
place. 

“The care which Mrs. A. bestowed upon it, with 
other fatigue, caused a severe sickness ; so that for a 
time we despaired of her life. She was subjected to 
many days of extreme suffering, but found kind 
friends and attentive physicians; and by the blessing 
of God has been restored, though not to her usual 


Tr. 
The people have organized themselves into a relig- 
ious society, and feel much interested in the responsi- 
bility of sustaining public worship. The cause of 
temperance has received a new impulse, and a gene- 
ral application has been made to the retailers to stop 
the trade in rum, especially as the sale of it to Indians 
endangers the lives of people. The prospects of an 
intelligent and orderly community are encouraging ; 
the people desire sound and instructive preaching, 
and the Sabbath is treated with respect. The contin- 
ued influence of the California fever is working disas- 
trously, in unsettling the minds and plans of people, 





and weakening the social organization. 


with Mr. Douglas, until the Society should determine | 


“The excitement of change, and the idea of pro- 
curing speedy fortunes, divert the mind from the most 
pone wis Two yy tp come in from Cali- 
ornia, bringing passengers with from $500 to $3,000 
worth of gold each, obtained at the mines within a 
few weeks. Although they are glad to escape the 
sickness which generally attacks those in 
mining, they think of returning in the spring. 
things kindle the fire in the bosoms of the more sta- 
ble portions of the community. Ind flags ; much 
time is spent in groceries and bowling alleys, discuss- 
ing plans and prospects. You will not wonder if we 
apprehend that these things will affect our population 
during the coming season ; probably our lands will be 
left untilled, and our plans of usefulness disturbed or 
suspended. And yet we would not despair. God may 
interpose and direct all these events into a good chan- 
nel, restrain the wrath and turn the heart of man.” 

From California, the ramors of anarchy and blood- 
shed are dissipated by the calm and hopeful tone of 
the letters of Mr. Willey. He gives a lively descrip- 
tion of the pleasure experienced in arriving at Mon- 
terey on the 25d of February, after a voyage of great 
discomfort from Panama, owing to the crowded state 
of the steamer. 


“It was a scene of intense excitement both on ship 
and shore. Neyer before, did the stars and stripes 
seem so welcome, a3 when we saw them wave over 
the fort. Never before, was the sound of cannon so 
agreeable, as when fired to welcome us from our long 
voyage. Cheer answered to cheer between ship and 
shore, as the anchor dropped in the bay, and we were 
once more comparatively at home.” 

The situation and climate of Monterey are delight- 

ful, scenery picturesque, hills beautiful, weather mod- 
erate and not subject to extremes, soil fruitful in eve- 
ry luxury, air salubrious, &c. 
_ “The place has the appearance of a Spanish town, 
in the style and structure of its buildings, and the 
dress and appearance of the people. The Spanish lan- 
guage is spoken by all, except those who have come 
here since the country came into our possession. Sev- 
eral men who came to the country many 
from England and the United States, and have ac- 
quired ample fortunes, reside in Monterey, and have 
made the place better known abroad than any other, 
until the mines discovered first at the north, brought 
San Franciseo into such notoriety. Among these 
may be mentioned Messrs. Thomas O. Larkin, James 
Watson, David Spencer and W. E. P. Hartwell. 

Mr. Willey preached on the first Sabbath after his 
arrival, and the people have at once made provision 
for his support, independent of the A. H. M.S., for 
one year. The men are now all going or gone to the 
mines for gold. During the mining season he has es- 
tablished a school on the New England plan. We 
give circulation to his serious and earnest suggestions 
on two subjects of very great importance: 

“ OcTBREAKING Sins.—We have three tremen- 
dous evils to contend with here. 1. Gambling. It is, 
of course, carried on to a great extreme, because men 
with an income of $200 or $300 a day have the means. 
2. Intemperance. How many educated young men 
came on the California with broken constitutions and 
shattered nerves, caused by strong drink! How soon 
they will be in their graves! 3. Subbati-breaking. 
How easily early habits of Sabbath-keeping are bro- 
ken up in such a new, exciting life as that at the 
mines! If the Gospel is not preached here, in all 
these communities of young men, and if God does 
not give it power, there will result an awful state of 
morals. But we earnestly ask you to send us men, 
and /et it be tried. 

Hints asour Ministers.—May it not be that 
some ministers are coming here, thinking to serve 
their Master—and to dig gold? We feel verystrong- 
ly on this point. Some have attempted this; but the 
influence is bad; everybody else digs gold, and no- 
body could be hired to refrain. Now, the simple fact 
of a man’s refraining from grasping a fortune which 
lies in this way before him, and devotes himself with 
simplicity and godly sincerity to the work of doing 
good, is caleulated to have more influence than the 
most eloquent preaching sometimes has. 

There is obviously no danger of a minister’s coming 
to want here, as long as other people have the means 
of living and he minds his proper business. And we 
most earnestly hope no minister will come here, without 
making a solemn covenant with God and his own soul, 
to know nothing here but Christ and him crucified, 
and not to meddle with digging gold and speculating 
in lands. If a class of men should come here and do 
these things, they would destroy their own power to 
do good, and cripple that of others. 

Rev. J. W. Douglas is stationed at Pueblo de San 
José, 51 miles from San Francisco, at the southern 
end of the bay. The valley is there about 20 miles 
wide, and almost a continuous plain, 55 miles long, 
separated from the sea by the Wild Cat Ridge. Mr. 
D. thus describes his introduction: 

“Brother Hunt, at San Francisco, received me with 
much cordiality. Two days after my arrival we rode 
down here on horseback. I remained here a week, 
and preached on the second Sabbath, morning and 
evening. The people assembled on the Monday eve- 
ning following, and passed resolutions inviting me to 
remain with them as their preacher for a year, and 
that a salary of $2,500 b» raised for my support. I 
determined to remain here, as the place is central, in 
a beautiful and fertile valley, and promises to be one 
of much importance. There are now resident about 
twenty-five American families, mostly from Missouri, 
a good-hearted and generous people. The Californian 
(Spanish) families are more in number, but ignorant 
and superstitious. The mass are half Indian, as their 
dark complexions and coarse black hair indicate. I 
am much disappointed in them.” 

The people have voted $3000 to buil an academy. 
A school is established, which is for the present under 
Rev. H. Lyman. He finds terrible influences at work 
in the country—the thirst for gold, gambling, drink- 
ing, and Sabbath breaking. 


“There are many backsliders here, once professors 
in the States, now entirely worldly, breaking the Sab- 
bath, and indulging in other iniquities. The five 
months’ campaign across the mountains, with its Sab- 
bath-breaking and Indian shooting, tries men’s reli- 
gion severely; and if it be not of God, it will be sure 
to die out before reaching the settlements on this side. 
And it is a melancholy fact, that many who profess 
the name of Christ here have been found digging gold 
in the mines on the Sabbath.” 

Another subject prominently presented is the ques- 
tion, What shall be done for the German population of 
our country, now so numerous, and destined so rapid- 
ly to increase? There are peculiar difficulties in the 
case, arising from the fact that the Germans are com- 
municants or church members by inheritance. Being 
baptized in infancy, at 14 years of age they are con- 
Jirmed, and so become full members of the charch. 
Now the question arises—how far can American 
Christians recognize their modes of administering the 
Gospel as worthy of their countenance and pecuniary 
aid? Some individual pastors among the Germans, 
and perhaps some as-ociations of ministers, have taken 
high ground, disregarding the foreign standing of ap- 
plicants for the communion, and admitting none to 
the ordinances but such as give satisfactory marks of 
urenewal by the Holy Ghost. Should not this be 
done in all cases? A German missionary in the 
North-West thus describes his labors on a certain 
cireuit : 

“J organized the Germans at Galena, Hazle-green 
and Smallpox, mto churches. These three churches 
will amount nearly to ninety members. Many of 
them are spiritually dead, as I believe; but I could 
not refuse their admission, ‘because they were mem- 
bers either of the Lutheran, or Evangelical, or Reform- 
ed churches, and promised to live according to the 
prescriptions of the Gospel. Some of them are se- 
rious, and some ten or fifteen are hopefully converted. 
I have established in Galena a Sabbath-school; but 
the beginning is small.” 


Amertcan Seamen's Frrenp Socrery.—We fear 
the high importance and comprehensive plans of this 
Society are not adequately appreciated. The dona- 
tions acknowledged in the Sailor's Magazine for Au- 
gust amount to $2.647—to the American Bethel Socie- 
ty (for the inland waters), $1.196. Rev. William 
Burnett, the zealous minister of the Brooklyn Bethel, 
gives pleasing accounts of the religious interest which 
almost always prevails there. Over 500 names have 
been added to the Temperance books within a year, 
a temperance meeting having been held every Thars- 
day evening for seven years. He says— 

“For several months I have, without a single ex- 
ception, held meetings on board the North Carolina re- 
ceiving ship every Sabbath; and it is with heartfelt 
pleasure that I make known to you the very interest- 
ing state of things on board that ship, both as it re- 
gards temperance and religion. Over one hundred 
have come out and taken the temp-rance pledge in 
less than two months ; aud on Thursday, 12th ultimo, 
about seventy were added, when the Rev. Father Ma- 
thew paid a friendly visitethere. It was a delightful 
sight to see them coming out so readily and cheerful- 
ly in the pledged cause of tem ce. And to the 
praise of God be it recorded, that numbers of the har- 
dy sons of the ocean have been awakened to a sense 
of their sad situation as sinners, and several have 
sought and found redemption in Christ through re- 
pentance and faith, even the forgiveness of sin, and 
many are striving in the use of means to obtain the 
pearl of great price.” 

Mr. William P. Powell, the philanthropic proprie- 
tor of the Colored Sailor's Home, 320 Pearl-street, 
asks for a donation of books for a library for his 
house. He also needs pecuniary aid, having expended 
about $1,600 in estadlishing his house. He says— 


floating chapel or separate church for —_ worship, 
eir moral re- 


influences which will in effect counteract their tempta- 
tions and depraved propensities. 

“ There are about 2,500 colored seamen sailing out 

is port. Of this number about five hundred 

board at the Home; the remainder are suffered to 


Mrs. M. E. Perry, Secretary of the Mariner’ 's Fami- 
ly Industrial Society, reports the receipts of the 5th 


a 





year to be $5,113, The managers employ the fami- 
lies of seamen in needlework, and have paid $2,781 
in wages during the year. The report says— 


adh obaaat gti 
habite of industry, ai a Toeling a capdgeeen, 


those in whose behalf we have labored, for procuring 
them work at such prices as should enable them to 
vide for t:emselves and those dependent upon them. 

e regret that we have not succeeded in furnishing 
constant employment to all who have applied. One 
hundred and eighty-seven persons have been supplied, 
to a greater or less extent, during the year, who have 
made 13,377 garments and 10,000 grain-bags.” 

Rev. J. M. Pease, the Society’s chaplain at St 
Thomas, has spent the winter there; and the St. 
Thomas Times speaks highly of his useful labors. At 
least 3,000 vessels visit that port yearly, of which 600 
are American. The Times proposes to have a float- 
ing chapel provided. 

A letter from Rev. F. O. Nelson the Swedish Sailor 
Missionary, duted at Gottenburgh, April 10, describes 
the extent of his zealous labors among his country- 
men, in city and country ; preaching and going from 
house to house, distributing Bibles and tracts, and 
conversing with individuals in the streets. He says— 


“Since the new year about thirty souls have been 
reeived into our Society. But the enemy is angry, 
and rages terribly through his agents. Nine of our 
brethren have been summoned before the priests and 
sharply reprimanded for daring to serve God accord- 
ing to the Bible. But they all, throngh the grace of 
God, have hitherto been unmoved. Dear Christians 
in America, again your unworthy brother would, in 
the name of his poor brethren, lay it on your hearts 
and consciences to pray for us. “We are willing to 
remain in the land of our fathers if possible. But 
Christ, I hope, is dearer to us than our country and 
our comforts. We are weak, but Christ is strong.” 


We add a single extract from the annual report of 
the Concord (N. H.) Ladies’ Seamen’s Friend Society 
—a model Society, which ought to have many imita- 
tors : 


“ The time is approaching when those whose home 
is upon the oeean shall sing to the Lord a new song, 
when every vessel shall be a temple of prayer and 
praise, and when myriads of redeemed ones, as they 
traverse the mighty deep, shall bear to heathen na- 
tions the standard of the Prince of Peace. 

“ But ere that time arrives a great work must be ac- 
complished. Who will do it? Who, by unceasing 
effort and prayer, will hasten that day ¢ 
*** Then the praise of the Lord shall ascend from the ocean, 

And the blessings of heaven the sailor shajl know ; 

And when the fall chorus shall sweep o’er creation, 

And heaven’s high areh with hosannas shall ring, 
The abundance of seamen shall join acclamation, 
And glory to God shall triumphantly sing.” ” 


A Srep rw Curist1an Unton.—The General Con- 
ference of Congregational churches in Maine have 
taken a very decisive step in advance of all others, on 
the subject of Christian Union, and so far as appears 
thus far, have been neither embarrassed nor injured by 
it. They have established a regular intercourse, by 
the interchange of delegates, with the organizations of 
the three other leading denominations of Christians in 
the State—Baptists, Methodists, and Free Will Bap- 
tists. We give, from the Christian Mirror, a few ex- 
tracts from the reports of the delegates of these bodies, 
partly for the purpose of raising the question in other 
quarters, how far it is expedient to follow the Dirico 
of the Pole-star State. 


Maine Baptist Convention—Represented by Rev. 
Mr. Gray. He was happy to be the medium of 
intercourse between the two bodies ; and his constita- 
ents would be happy to maintain the correspondence. 
The number of their churches in this State he gave as 
295—one-third of which are destitute of ministers, and 
some of these are very feeble. They have not minis- 
ters enough te supply the demand. But they have 
not as a denomination been wholly unblest the past 
year. Religion has made some progress, and harmo- 
ny has prevailed among their churches. Sabbath- 
schools are encouraged. 

Maine Methodist Conference-—Represented by Rev. 
G. F. Cox ; who remarked that this was new work 
for him, never having before been delegate to any 
ecclesiastical body out of his own denomination. He 
had now attended upon these meetings of the Congre- 
gational Conference into the third day, without hear- 
ing a word with which he could not accord. It was 
his wish and that of his brethren, to have this corre- 
spondence continued in all charity. To secure this, 
we shall ask for no change in your creed, and shall 
continue to our own, unless we discover that it is er- 
roneous. 


Freewill Baptist Yearly Meeting.—Represented by 
Rey. Mr. Harriman. This denomination has three 
yearly meetings in Maine—one in the western part of 
the State, the Kennebec, and the Penobscot. They 
had their trials to encounter, as a denomination ; 
among others, a secession, owing partly to their ef- 
forts to obtain an intelligent ministry, and partly to 
the high ground his denomination had taken in regard 
to Slavery. He said the proposition of this Confer- 
ence for a correspondence by delegates was most cor- 
dijally welcomed, and gladly reciprocated. 


Eccresiasticat Statistics or Connecricun 
Compiled for the Independent from the Connecticut Regis- 
ter for 1849: 


Denominations 


t Churches. Ministers. Communi’ts. 
Congregational, - + 258 24 39,359 
Baptist, - - - = 112 94 18,849 
Episcopalian, - - - 105 101 8,374 
Methodist, - - - - 112 136 15,015 

“ Wes., Prot,, &., — 14 _ 
Roman Catholic, - - — 8 _ 
Universalist,- - - - 32 18 _ 
Advent, - - - - - — 2 ~~ 
African, - - - _ 6 ss 
Christian,- - - - - — 3 —_ 
Free- Will Baptist, - — i ‘ni 
Presbyterian, - - - — 2 _ 
Seventh-Day Baptist, - — 1 man 
Shaker, - - - - - — I — 
Unitarian, 2 3 — 

a iste ceoetiatiat 


GENERAL NEWS. 

Hearta oF tHe Ciry.—The City Inspector's 
returns of the actual deaths have destroyed all reli- 
ance upon the daily reports of the Board of Health. 
We therefore no longer cumber our columns with 
statistics of no value. 

The City Inspector reports the number of deaths in 
the city during the week ending on Saturday, July 
28, at 1312—being 97 less than the preceding week. 
Of these, 692 are reported by cholera—being 22 less 
than the week before. The decrease in the whole 
number is 7 per cent.; in cholera, only 3 per cent. 
The following comparative table will be interesting : 


Deaths. Week ending 
July 21. July 2s. 
Whole number, - 1409 1312 
Americans,- - - - - 706 596 
Irish,- - - - - = 474 431 
Germans, - - - - - 136 148 
By cholera,- - - - - 714 692 
By apoplexy, - - - - 24 22 
Cholera infantum, - - 102 106 
Cholera morbus, - - 34 24 
Consumption,- - - - 40 54 
Diarrhea, - - - - - 61 49 
Convulsions, - - - - 58 61 


ity Inspector's Weekly Report of Interments. 
. Deaths by Cholera, Total Deaths. 
Week ending May 18, - - 1 2 
“ of “ 2 


13 294 

. “ June 2, - - 29 270 
G “ «“ 9, - + 19) 409 
- a “ 16, - - 145 425 
" . “ 93, - - 148 468 
. “ “ 30, * - 286 784 
“ July 7, - - 317 702 
. F “4, - - 484 991 
* 3 i tee 1409 
« ‘ “« 98, - 692 1352 ~ 
Total, - - - 2950 7427 


The number of deaths reported by the Sanitary 
Committee down to last Saturday inclusive, was 1566; 
being but very little more than half of the actual 
number. 

The Sun publishes the names of 688 persons stated 
to have died last week of cholera—of whom 202 were 


| natives of the United States, 15 of Canada, 225 of 


Ireland, 100 of Germany, and 30 of England. 
Prudence and extreme caution in their habits is all 

that can be recommended to our citizens under this 

visitation, beyond the advice which has already been 


freely tendered from every source entitled to respect. | 


Our streets are now, for the most part, well clean- 
ed—much cleaner than they ever were kept before. 
It will be quite easy to continue the habit, with fidel- 
ity on the part of the authorities. The garbage carts 
do their daily duty with the best effect—only they 
ought to be covered; it is intolerable to have them 
driven through the streets as they now are. 





PROGRESS OF THE CHOLERA.—There is no satis- 
factory evidence that the disease has lost its power in 
this city. It is less prevalent in the lower parts of the 
city, but is very malignant in spots in the upper wards. 
And its attacks upon scattered individuals not deemed 
particularly liable are very violent and often rapid 
and fatal in result. No precautions can be regarded 
as an infallible security, and yet the cases are few in 
which there has not been some palpable neglect or im- 
prudence. 

Over the country generally, it seems to be on the 
decline ; but in some places is doing a terrible work. 


The most distressing case we have seen is that of 


Sundusky, Ohio, where the telegraphic report thus de- 
scribes the scene :— 
Sanpusxy (On10), July 30th—P. M. 


The condition of this city, at the time, is 
i thom the effects of the 





Of a 
700 remaining. 
amount to above 100, and it is 
Most of the inhabitants who have escaped the dread- 
ful malady have left the city in dismay. Business 
erty Ceowaers is entirely 
ous 


— ee 


suspended, and the vari- 
els, together with the Post-office and the public 
stores, are all closed. 


Tue OverLanp Cairornians.—The dire mis- 
haps of sickness and death which met so many of our 
adventurous fellow citizens just as they were passing 
beyond the abodes of civilization were by no means the 
last of their calamities. A Newark paper has a letter 
from a memher of the Knickerbocker Company from 





Many of our physicians have fallen victims to the 
disease, and those who have escaped its ravages have 
precipitately fled from the region of death. The sick 
are saffering in a dreadful manner for the want of 
medical aid and assistance. The living are not only 
unable to attend to the wants of the sick, but cannot 
bury the dead. 

ere are none to be found to dig graves or make 
coffins. 

The markets are entirely deserted, and the few in- 
habitants remaining, are under the necessity of : 
ing to Cleveland and other ports on the Lake for 
provisions and medical assistance. 





Late rrom Ca.irornia—We at length begin to 
have real intelligence by mail from the golden land. 
The steamer Crescent City, from Chagres, arrived on 
Friday, bringing $231,994 in_gold, with advices from 
San Francisco to June 20th, more than a month later 
than the latest previous news. Indeed, we had little au- 
thentic news later than Ist of May. The letters and 
papers describe the arrival of emigrants, the com- 
mencement of gold digging, the agitations in regard 
to government, &c. &c. 

By some process, the military command has come 
into the hands of Geu. Riley, instead of Gen. Persifer 
F. Smith, whose name no longer appears Gen. Ri- 
ley has issued a proclamation, dated June 2d, in ac- 
cordance, as he says, with instructions from the See- 
retary of War, assuming the character of ex officio 
Governor of the province of California —not as mili- 
tary governor, but as the executive of an existing and 
valid government. The position is, that by the laws 
of nations and the constitution of the United States, 
as expounded and applied by the Supreme Court in 
cases arising under the ‘Louisiana and Florida acqui- 
sitions, all the old laws of the country remain in force, 
except such as are inconsistent with the cession and 
transfer—that by the laws of Mexico, the command- 
ing officer of the military was the governor, in the ab- 
sence of a governor regularly appointed—that there 
should be a territorial legislature, a superior court, a 
sub-prefect in each district, alcaldes in each town, &c., 
and that it belongs to the governor to appoint the 
judges, and prescribe the mode of electing the other 
officers. He also advises the choice of a Convention 
to form a State Constitution, to consist of 37 dele- 
gates, and promises to appoint as judges those who 
shall be recommended by the choice of the people. 
The election is to be held on the Ist of August (the 
anniversary of West India emancipation !), and the 
Convention will meet on the Ist of September, at 
Monterey. Every free white male citizen of the 
United States, and of Upper California, actually resi- 
dent in the territory, may be a voter. 





“ The district of San Diego will elect two delegates, 
of Los Angelos four, of Santa Barbara two, of San 
Luis Obispo two, of Monterey five, of San Jose five, 
of San Francisco five, of Sonoma four, of Sacramento 
four, of San Joaquin four. Should any district think 
itself entitled toa greater number of delegates than 
that above named, it may elect supernumeraries, who, 
on the organization of the convention, will be admit- 
ted or not at the pleasure of that body. 

“ The method here indicated to attain what is de- 
sired by all, viz.: a more perfect political organiza 
tion, is deemed the most direct and safe that can be 
adopted. and one fully anthorized by law. It is the 
course advised by the President, and the Secretaries 
of State ard of War of the United States, and is cal- 
culated to avoid the innumerable evils which must ne- 
cessarily result fram any attempt at illegal local legis- 
lation. It is therefore hoped that it will meet the 
approbation of the people ot California, and that all 
good citizens will unite in carrying it into execution. 

“ Given at Monterey, California, this third day of 
June. A.D. 1849. 

(Signed) “B. RILEY, 
e “ Brevet Brig. Gen, U.S. A., 
and Governor of California. 
“ Official—H. W. Havveck, 
Bvt. Capt. and Secretary of State. 


The Alta Californian, published at San Francisco, 
condemns the positions of Gen. Riley ; and the vol- 





untary legislative assembly of San Francisco district» 
which had heretofore taken the initiative steps for a 
conv: ition, has renewed its recommendation for the 
choice of twelve delegates from each district, to meet 
at Monterey on the third Monday of August next, for 
the purpose of forming a temporary government, and 
a constitution for a permanent State government, to 
be submitted to Congress at the next session. The 
address was issued before the proclamation. 

We notice that on the 12th June a large public 
meeting was he’ at San Francisco, at which Hon. T. 
Butler King, of Georgia, made a speech. It was re- 
solved to elect delegates to a convention, to meet at 
the time recommended by the legislature of the dis- 
trict. Another public meet! 1g was held at San Jose, 
in the south, at which resal:. ions were passed agree- 
ing to Gen. Riley's proposition in regard to a conven- 
tion. The Alta Californian of June 28th says— 

“The committee appointed at the mass meeting 
last week, have cone ‘rred in the time and place men- 
tioned in Gen. Riley's Proclamation. We are dispos- 
ed to believe the committee have acted wisely and for 
the public good, and we have not a doubt, now, that 
the cause is destined to a glorious fruition.” 

The act of Congress for the collection of duties in 
California, seems to have excited much discontent, 
It is characterized in the papers before us as a “legal 
outrage.” 

The alcalde of San Francisco having given dissatis- 
faction, the people had superseded him by «ppoint 
justices of the peace, and the sheriff went tq the al- 
calde’s office and took possession of the records. Gen. 
Riley issued a proclamation, enjoining all good citi- 
zens to aid in recovering the records. The latest ad- 
vices indicate a determination among considerate men 
to avoid a collision with the Federal Government 
and make a constitution which will be accepted by 
Congress. The Mexican stories about scenes of vio- 
lence, collisions with the military, &c., have proved to 
be all false. 


The steamship Panama, from San Francisco, 20th 


ist of August. 


high, and rather on the rise. 


the Ist of July, and expected to be at Panama the 
20th. 

On the 11th May, an election for Sheriff, Treasu- 
rer, and members of the Legislature, was held in San 
Francisco district, at which the highest number of 


gregate was some four hundred. 


EXTRAORDINARY PassaGe.—The American ship 
Grey Eagle, Capt. Power, which arrived on the 18th 
of May, made the passage from the Capes of the Del- 
aware to this port in 117 days, having stopped four 
days of that time at Valparaiso. Deducting those 
four days, it leaves 113 days for the ranning time of 
the vessel. This is the quickest passage ever made 
by any sailing vessel from the United States to San 

rancisco. 

» Mr. Theodore Dubosq, a jeweler from Philadelphia, 
who arrived in the Grey Eagle, brought with him the 
necessary machinery for striking private coin. An- 
other company have already commenced stamping 
gold pieces. In its general appearance it resembles 
the United States coin of the same value, but it bears 
the private stamp of “ Norris, Greig & Norris,” and is 
in other particulars widely different, 

Col. Fremont had arrived in California, and met 
his family, and they all came passengers together in 


commissioners had not arrived. Six disappointed 
gold-seekers returned in the Panama. 


chief named Jose Jesus, in which the latter was shot, 





| time. Huddart was tried by a jury of twelve men, 


and sentenced to three years confinement in irons. He 


ant in the N. Y. regiment of volunteers, and was hon- | 
orably discharged at the close of the war. 

The miners on the American river have become ex- 
asperated against the Indians, and threaten their ex- 
termination. A party went to a rancho belonging to 
Mr. Daylor, and finding there a company of about 20 
Indians, who were in “Daylor’s employ, and some of 
them actually engaged in digging a grave for a mem- 
ber of his family, they shot the whole, men, women 
and children. The matter is undergoing judicial in- 

At Jamestown, near the Stanislaus diggings, May 
13, a man named Corrigan was tried for stealing 
$10,000 in gold from Messrs. Den & Dent. 

“ He was convicted by 8 jury of 12, ordered to be 


| 
Business at San Francisco was very dull, and dry 4 7 ni A 7 

goods and provisions selling below their original cost. | tik oe oe - Irish Pe pee oo rar ion @ 
Lumber was still in great demand, selling for three | T'S 88°44 | nag ean 0 yey sity Nery oo 


. engines. 
hundred and tifty dollars per M. Rents enormously po Lynch, from an Irish boarding-house on the 


The Oregon steamer would leave San Francisco on Levee, upon the Franklin Ragine Co 


votes cast, for any one candidate, was 224, and the ag- | 


the Panama to Monterey. The Mexican boundary | 


| 

An affray took place, May 24th, at Stockton, be- 
tween an American named Haddard, and an Indian 
but not killed. They were both intoxicated at the | 


is to be sent to Gen. Smith, to be placed in the custo- | 
dy of the military. Huddart was formerly a lieuten- | 


this city, dated at Santa Fe, the 28th day of May. 
They were almost worn out already with their toil- 
some journey; had been on the road as long a time 
as they expected it would take to reach California, 
and had yet 60 days’ journey to make; had found 
the expenses far beyond all estimates, and absolutely 
ruinous; had lost or worn out nearly all their horses 
and mules, and were compelled to leave their wagons, 
which they could sell for almost nothing, and buy 
pack mules at inordinate rates ; and found many com- 
panies disbanded for the want of means of getting 
farther. The writer, Mr. J. A. Kanouse, says : 
“This overland journey is perfectly ruinous as to 
expenses ; they have hr eel ail estimates. I 
would advise no one to select this route who cares 
anything for cost or for time; we are already longer 
on the journey than was calculated to California, and 
we have yet full 60 days’ travel to make. Our pro- 
visions are gone, and we have to purchase a new sup- 
ply here. In our journey over the grea? prairie, 
through the wild Indian country, we had no difficulty 
with them, and indeed saw but few; we met a part 
of about 100 Apaches, who were in pursuit of the bul- 
faloes. A few days ago we came upon an encamp- 
ment of Camanches of some 1000 or 1500; we en- 
camped close by them one night, and traded a little 
for mules and horses, of which they had some 3600 
head, all remarkably beautiful—all stolen of course. 
Had we been provided with suitable articles for bar- 
ter, we could have obtained any quantity at a trifling 


American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. 

THE PLACE OF THE NEXT MEETING CHANGED. — 
HE Committee of Arrangements at have 
informed the Pradential Committee that New 

York State Agricultural Fair is to be held in Syracuse 
at the same time with the Annual Meeting of the Board ; 
and that, as the two places are in the same vicinity, the 
oF - influence of the retin at Oawege would, 

ey apprehend, be ve tly al 2 

n these desdasoatiann, ate Prudential Committee 
thought proper to lay the facts in the case before the 
friends of the Board in Pittsfield, Mass., and have re- 
ceived a prompt and cordial request to have the next 
meeting held with them, 

This, therefore, is to give notice, that the Fortieth 
Annual Meeting of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions is appointed to be held in Pitts- 
field, in the State of Mazsach to commence on 
Tuesday, the Uth of September next, at 4 0’elock, P.M. 

In bebalf of the Prudential Committee, 
RUFUS ANDERSON, 
S. B. TREA'T, 
Ss L, POMROY, 
Boston, July 25, 1849. 





THE Generat Association of Conerecational 
and Pressyrerian Ministers or New Hampsurme will 
hold its next meeting in Plymouth, in the Con, 
tional Meeting-house, on the 28th day of August next 
(i. ¢., the fourth Tuesday) ; and will be opened with a 
Concio ad Clerum, at 10 o'clock, A. M., by some mem- 
ber of the Manchester Assvuciation. 

A Committee will be foand in attendance at the Acad- 
emy to receive delegates, and direct them to places of 
entertainment. 

Z. S. Barstow, Secretary. 

Keene, July 12th, 1849. 35-4t 





ic THE Genera Association or New Yor will 
hold its Annual Meeting at Pulaski, Oswego Co., on 
Wednesday, the 22d of August, at l0o’clock, A.M. The 
Sermon will be preached by the Rev. Gro. B. Curever, 
D.D. Delegates will notice the change in the time of 





expense. A pair of blue blankets, costing only $5 or 
$6, were good for a mule, but no money could buy 
them except Mexican dollars, which they want to 
hammer out into wearing ornaments. Finger rings, 
glass beads, breast-pins, and the like are not wanted 
by them. The Camanches at present profess great 
friendship for the Americans, and are anxious to have 
them come and trade with them.” 





Tue Catirorsta Mait.—The mail by the isthmus 
did not come by the Crescent City, which is a swift 
steamer and sails direct from Chagres to New York. 
It has pleased our rulers to direct that the mail be- 
tween New York and Chagres shall go by the Sloo 
[slow] line, and be carried up the Mississippi to New 
Orleans, then down again and round Cape Florida, 
into Charleston, and so to this city. A very large 
mail had arrived from California, and thousands in 
the States are trembling with anxiety to hear from 
their friends or business correspondents—but they can 
wait. The Falcon (Sloo steamer) was expected at 
Chagres in a few days, when the Crescent City sailed, 
and if nothing happens adversely, she will probably 
bring the mail by the last of next week, or sometime 
in the week after. 

One good effect of the mail when it arrives will be 
to open the eyes of the peaple to the monstrous impo- 
sition of charging forty cents per half ounce on every 
letter from our own citizens on our own territory, 
while only 24 cents is charged for a letter from Great 
Britain. And if a letter weighs the smallest fraction 
over an ounce, it will be charged four postages. When 
people come to pay $1 60 for a letter containing four 
sheets of paper, there will not only be some grumbling, 
but a little interest will begin to be felt in the cause of 
Usiroxm Cugar Postace. 


From Ornecon.—We now get news also from Ore- 
gon. The bark J. W. Cater arrived at San Francisco 
June 14th, having made the voyage to Oregou and 
buck in 44 days. 

Gov. Lane had appointed the elections for the Ter 
ritorial Legislature, and for a delegat » to Congress, to 
take place on the first Monday of June last. The 
“ mileage” of the delegate will be something respecta- 
ble. Is it to be reckoned across the continent, or by 
the isthmus, or round Cape Horn? What says Mr. 
Greeley ? 

The census of the territory, taken pursuant to an 
act of Congress, shows a population of 8,902, of whom 
2,509 are voters. 

The gold-hunting mania has depressed every spe- 
cies of business, and the publication of the news- 
papers had been suspended, 

From tHe Sanpwicn IsLanps.—The ship James 
Monroe arrived at San Francisco on the 2d of June, 
with files of the Polynesian to May 5. The Alta Cali- 
Jornia gives the following summary : 

“The Hawaiian Legislature assembled at Mauna- 
kilika on the 30th April, and adjourned without trans- 
acting any business, to meet again in April, 1850, if 
not sooner assembled by a proclamation of the King. 

“The Polynesian is still filled with official advertise- 
ments of persons about to leave the kingdom for Cal- 
ifornia. 

“Hon. Anthony Ten Eyck came passenger in the 
James Monroe. He is said to be on his way to the 
United States. 

“We learn verbally that the publication of the 
Sandwich Island News has been suspended. Conse- 
quently the troubled waters have subsided 

“The American ship Leland had recently arrived 
at Honolulu from Boston. 

“ The largest portion of the foreigners had already 
left for California, and many of the natives, and more 
were daily preparing to embark.” 

Through other channels we learn that Dr. Judd 
has triumphed over all his persecutors, that his charac- 
ter is fully vindicated, and he stands supported by the 
King, the missionaries, and all the friends of order 
and good morals. Other papers say— 

“M. Dillon, the French Consul, had intrigued to 
overthrow the Government, and replace the present 
officers by men of his own selection. Charges had 
been forwarded to France against him. 

“Mr. E. O. Hall, late of the American mission, has 
taken charge of the Polynesian newspaper. The 
American missionaries generally were leaving the 
mission and settling among the natives as curates, 
supported in part by their own exertions, and in part 
by the voluntary contributions of the parishes.” 


Fire ty Sr. Lovuis.—A fire broke out at 3 o’clock 
A.M. on board the steamboat Algoma, and spread 
until it consumed that boat, the Mary, Phoenix, San 








June, with about 100 passengers, and about $500,000 | Francisco, and Dubuque, valued with their cargoes at 
in gold dust and specie, arrived at Panama on the | $14,800, understood to be chiefly covered by insurance. 
night of the 11th of July, and would leave again the | The telegraph reports : 


“ A tremendous riot occurred at half-past five ~ 
e 


Pistols were fired first by James O’Brien 


The Firemen 
finally got the ascendancy, and 48 rioters were ar- 
rested. 

| “ The mail from the California emigrants was on 
| board the Algoma, containing several thousand letters, 
including important official despatches. It has been 
| found in a damaged condition ; most of the letters are 
| destroyed. The late-t dates are July 4th, from a 
| point sixty miles beyond Fort Kearney. ‘The emi- 


/ 
| 


| grants were generally getting along well. The roads | 


| are strewed with graves of those that died. 
| Sreampoat Sprep—The new steamboat New 
| World, on Thursday last, landed her passengers at 
| Albany in 8 hours and 17 minutes from New York. 

| $he came to Caldwell (45 miles), in 1 hour 55 
minutes; to Newburgh (60 miles), in 2 h. 48 m.; and 
to Poughkeepsie (75 miles). 3h. 38 m. She lost 
| more than 38 minutes in landing so that her ranning 
|} time to Poughkeepsie was within THREE HOURS |— 
| Alb. Eve. Jour. 





| NEW YORK CATTLE M ARKET.—July 30 
In MarxeT—1500 beevex, all Southern ; 50 cows and 





| calves ; 6,500 sheep and lambs. 
| Prices, considering the Cholera and the warm weath- 
| er, keep up to @ remunerative point. Sales of good re- 
| tailing qualities at $6 to $8 per ewt. About 100 left 
over. 

Cows anp CALVE <—Dull. 
Unsold 10. 
| Syeer anp Lawes—Come in freely, and prices are a 
little affected by the heavy supply. Sales of Sheep at 
$125, to $275 4 $5; Lambs at $1 25 to $3 5D. Left 


over 200. 


Prices from $20 to $30 50 
| a $42 50. 





Married. 


July 3, by Rev. Isaac Orchard, Mr. Jawes Binmine- 
naM, to Miss Jeannette Carson. July 15, Mr. Davip 
SPENCE, to Miss Carnanive Macartuy. July 26, Mr. 


| Wi.tiam Cuanowern, to Miss Saran Ann Care. 


Died. 

At Catskill, N. Y., on the 25th of July, aged 18 
months and 3 days, Russet. Horciniss, son of the Rey. 
Ozro Freneh, of the Anmednuggur Mission. Mr. French 
and his family have just returned from India. 





, REASON of public worship being d 
ta eee) of the neigh neg oe it is deemed 

r to announce that the Chrystie-street ef 
tional Chureh (near Delancy) will oe open daring 
the Summer. Preaching every Sa morning an 
afternoon at the usual hours. Pablic Service on Fast 
Day at 104 A. M., and a meeting for Prayer in the 
evening at 7j. 











ice THE Central, Seventh, and Allen-street Presby- 
terian Charches will a Union Prayer Meeting on 





whiskers ing from pi 
perhaps lately the walks of civilized life. The | 
greatest order was observed throughout.” 


Friday, 25th .—News reached here last night of 
ae turer of young Moron, of New York, sn of 





a more motley audience could not he collected—rag- a to unite in this service are cordially invited to 
of dirt in faces that a 


Friday, the 3d instant, in the Allen-street Presbyterian 
Chureh, near Grand-street. services will be eon- 
d by Rev. E. F. Harrrecp. Others who are dis- 


| 








ag- ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—The Treasurer of the 
Aweaican Misstonary Association hereby acknow- 
ledges the reeeipt of fifteeen hundred and ten dollars and 


66 cents , anda Note, secured by mortgage, of 
three and fifteen dollars, together $188 66, 
from Ww Trustee 


the support of the Mendi Mission, West . 
Lewis 





opeuing, from ‘Thursday to Wednesday. 
ovr. G. Vermutye, Register. 
Clinton, July 30, 1549. 35-3t 





iy THE Monthly Prayer Meeting of the New York 
‘yD Brooxityn Forgi@n Missionary Association will 
be held at the Missionary Rooms, 150 Nassau-street, on 
Monday, August 6th, at 4 o’elock, P.M. The'friends 
of Missions are cordially invited to attend, 

A. Merwin, Ree. See. 


A. 8. BARNES & 00.8 
SCHOOL-BOOK CIRCULAR TO 
Teachers, Professors, and other friends of Education. 
: following TEXT-BOOKS having recently been 

published, and possessing, as it is believed, superior 
werit over other works of a similar character, the pub § 
lishers would respectfully call the attention of teachers 
to a careful examination of their merits. 
Professor Brooks's Classical Series. 
Brooks’s Ovid's Metamorphoses, with illustrations, $2 50 
Brooks's Greek Lesvons (or First Leasons in Greek), Ge. 
Brooks’s Collectanea Evangelica (in Greek), 62he. 
Brooks’s Latin Lessons (or First Lessons in Latin), 624¢ 
Emma Willard’s Histories and Charts. 
Mrs. Willard’s Historie Guide, @e. 
Mrs. Willard’s ‘Temple, or Map of Time, The, 
Mrs. Willard’s Abridged History of the United States, 
aud California, designed for Schools, with Maps, 





ac, Be. 

Mrs. Willard’s Englisch Chronographer, De. 

Mrs. Willard’s Universal History, in perspective, $1 50 

Scientific Section of Chambers’ Educational Course. 

i:dited by D. M. Reese, M.D., LL.D. 

1. Chambers’ Treasury of Knowledge, or Lessons on 
Common Things, Common Objects, and the Sci- 
enecs, $1. 

I, Clark's tlements of Drawing and Perspective, 75¢ 

I, Chambers’ Klement: of Natural Philosophy. $1 

Reid & Bain’s Chemisiry and tlectricity, 81 

. Hamilton's Vegetable and Animal Physiology, &1 

V1. Chambers’ Elements of Zo: logy, $1 

Vil. Page's tlements of Geology, $1. 

Professor Davie’s New Editions. 

1. Lavie’s Arithmetical ‘| able book, Lhe. 

2. Davie’s First Lessons in Arithmetic, 25c 

$. Davie’s School Arithmetie, 42c. 

4. Davie’s University Arithmetic. Ste 

Professor R. G. Parker's New School Books. 

Parker's first Lessoas in Natural Philosophy, de. 

Parker's Compendium of School Philosophy, $1. 

Parker’s Rhetorical Reader, $1 

Northend s Elocutionary Works. 

Northend’s Little speaker, fur Common Schools, 38e 

Northend’s American Speaker for Academies, 750. 

Northend’s Sehool Dialogues, 75c. 

‘lark’s New English Grammar, 5c. 

Fulton & Eastman’s Book Keeping, 60c. 

tillespie’s Manual of Road Making, $1 50: 

Melntire on the Use of the Globes, in press. 

Teachers wishing a copy of any of the.above works for 

‘xamination shall be furnished for that purpose at one 

half the retail prices annexed, by applying to the Pub- 


lishers. 
35-St-eow A. 5. BARNES & CO., 51 Johntst. 
WATBR-CURE LIBRARY. 


JOHN WILEY, 161 Broadway, New York, 
Publishes the following valuable Works, uniformly bound 


in 12mo. Volumes, 


I 
il 
I\ 

\ 





The Domestic Practice of Hydropathy, 


With 15 Engraved Illustrations ef important subjects, 
Srom Drawings by Dr. H. Johnson, 


By EDWARD JOHNSON, M.D. 
In one volume, 12mo, $1 25. 


“This is the most sensible work on Hydropathy that 
we have encountered. * * It may serve as a Guide to 
the medical practitioner, when a patient wishes to un- 
dergo the water-treatment.”’—London Morning Post. 

** Dr. Johnson has been regarded as a judicious writer 
on this subject, his system combining a moderate allo- 
pathic treatment with Hydropathy. His books have de- 
servedly held a highreputation, * * * The author's 
design is to bring hydropathic treatment within the 
reach of all, and at their own houses; and therefore his 
style is simple and lucid.”’-—Commereial. 


Jr. Shew's Hydropathy. 


(PS PRINCIPLES, PROCESSES, AND MODES OF TREATMENT 


Compiled in part from the most eminent Authora, an- 
cient and modern, on the subject ; together with an ac- 
count of the 


LATEST METHOD ADOPTED BY PRIESSNITZ. 
Illustrated with numerous cases of Cure. 


THIRD EDITION. Very much augmented. 
12mo. $1. 

“The most popular work upon the hydropathic system 
of medical treatment which has appeared in America.” — 
Evening Post. 

“ Written for the information of all classes, it is sim- 
ple and perspicuous, and gives sueh common-sense rea- 
sous for its principles and suggestions, that the reader is 
at onee informed and convinced. * * * The appear- 
ance of the work is timely, It suggests wise and safe 
precautions against the epidemic.”—N. Y. Avangelist. 


Francke’s Theory and Practice. 

Outlines of a new Theory of Disease applied to Hydro- 
pathy, showing that Water is the oa true remedy. 
With Notes on the eure of CHOLERY by Cold Water ; 

And a Critique on Priesenitz’s Mode of Treatment ; 

intended for 8 ae use, by the late H. FRANCKE, 
Direetor of Hydropathic Institution at Alexanders- 
had, Bavaria, tran-lated from the German by Rob- 
ert Bailkie, M.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 75 ets. 

** A work adapted to popular reading, and from whieh, 
by the ordinary reader, wany valuable hints may be de- 
rived on the subject on which it professes to treat.— 
Christian Intelligencer. 


Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases, 

An Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Termina- 
tion of various Chrovie Diseases of the Digestive 
Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin; and of 
their treatment by Water and other Hygienic 
means, 


THE 


3y J. MANBY GULLY, M.D. 
Plate. 12me. $1 25, cloth. 
‘* When such a man as the author of this treatise, with 
all the advantages of education and science, affirms its 
| efficacy in cases of diseage the most unmanageable under 





| the ordinary treatment, we think our medical men should 

| at least investigate it thoroughly.” 

| “The exposition is so reasonable, so lucid, so learned, 
without being elaborate and puzz ing.” 


Water-Cure in America, 
| Two Hundred and Twenty Cases of various diseases 
treated with Water by the American Water-Cure 
Physicians: with cases of Domestic Practice. No- 
tices of Hydropathie Institutions and Publications. 
1 vol. 12mo. 50 cts: cloth 75 ets 
“ The list of patients who are willing to testify in favor 
of the system is most imposing, ard it exhibits nnmbera 
of names conspicuously known in this city and Boston. 
The provens volume advocates the water-practice judi- 
ciously, relying on well attested facts and intelligible 
principles for conviction of its utility.” 


Resalts of Nydropathy ; 

Or, Constipation not a Disease of the Bowels—Indiges- 

tion not a Disease of the Stomach. 

With an Exposition of the trae Nature and Canses of 
the Ailments, explaining the reason why they are so 
eerta nly cured by the Hydropathic Treatment ; 
with cases cured at the Stanstead Bury Houge. 

jy EDWARD JOHNSON, M.D. 
12mo. 50 ets. cloth. 

“ These new do teines in medicine the author attempts 
to sustain by an ingenious and foreible argument, and by 
facts of an impressive and striking nature. The farther 
object of the book, which is written with considerable 
spirit and animation, is ‘the exposition of the true na- 
ture aod cause of those ailments. and explaining the rea- 


son why they are so certainly cured by the hydropathic 
treatment.” 


Water-Cure for Ladies. 


A pomilar work on the Health. Diet, and Regimen of 
Females and Children, and Prevention and Care of 
Diseases ; with a full account of the process of Wa- 
ter-Cure, illustrated with various Cases. 

By Mrs. M. L. SHEW. Revised by JOEL 
SHEW, M D. 
l vol. Price 50 eta. 

“The Authoress bas redneed the system to practice, 
and found it every way equal in curative inflaenee to the 
representations of its many sdvocates.”” 

Guide to Hydropathy ; 
Or, every Man His own Decter. 
By CAPTAIN CLARIDGE. 

This work, whieh shows how almost every disease should 
be treated, is the result of the Author's observations 
and experience during eight years. Confirmed b 
twelve months’ residence at Graefenberg, where rd 
was co by Mr. Priessnitz himself. (Shortly.) 


REMOVAL. 

BALL, TOMPKINS, & BLACK, 
LATE MARQUAND § CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF SILVER AND 
BILVER-PLATED COMMUNION AND OTHER WARES, 
Of ev iety of style, Jewelry, Watches, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Bohemiaa Cine Ware, he. Be have re- 

moved to 

No. 247 Broadway, south corner of Murray-street, 
BGP SIGN oF THE GOLDEN EAGLE. «og 

New York, March 18, 1849. - $3-16 
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Werds by L. W. BACON. 
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QUARTETTE AND CHORAL.—“MORNING HYMN.” 
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Music by JAS. M. HUBBARD. 
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Un-cre -at- ed Source of Light 
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Guide our thoughtsand words a - right. 
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Humbly though our prayer arise, 

Quickly let it reach the skies ; 

Show thy reconciling face, 

Hear from Heaven, thy dwelling-place. 

Holy Son, whose lowly birth 

Re-illumed the darkened earth, 

Let the Gentiles see thy ray, 

Kings, the brightness of thy day. 
Chorus.—Holy Father, &c. 


























3. 

From th’ Eternal Source in heaven, 
Light to us on earth be given : 
Light of grace, to guard from wrath, 
Light of faith, to guide our path. 
Holy Spirit, let thy -ray 
Guide our footsteps day by day ; 
While, thro’ shade and gloom, we move 
To eternal day above. 

Chorus.—Holy Fatker, &c. 








Tae ILtvstRaTep Famiry Curistian ALMaNac. 
Published by the American Tract Society. 

This paragon of Almanacs has made its ap- 
pearance for 1850, reminding us that the middle 
point of this wonderful nineteenth century is 
just at hand. The Calendar tables are calculated 
for Boston, New York, Baltimore and Charles- 
ton, so that the Almanac is adapted for use 
throughout the country. The amount of astro- 
nomical matter prefixed is unusually large: and 
more than forty pages are appropriated to choice 
anecdotes, apothegms, selections in prose and 
verse, historical ani scientific items, and valua- 
ble statistical tables. The illustrations are in 
the very finest style of wood engraving. The 
subjects are the Discovery of America, Niagara 
Falls, the Landing of the Pilgrims, Washington 
at Valley Forge, Catskill Falls, Franklin as a 
Printer, a Canal Scene, Emigration, the Prairie 
on Fire, and the High Bridge at Harlem. The 
paper, printing, and binding are in admirable 
keeping with the literary and artistic execution. 
How such an almanac can be sold even “at 
cost” for 6 cents single, 50 cents a dozen, $3.50 a 
hundred, and $30 a thousand is to us a mystery ; 
but though it may be sold under cost, it is one 
of the best tracts issued by the Society, and it 
would be a wise expenditure of money—were 
there any occasion for it—to put one in every 
family in the land. But there is no trouble 
about selling it for sixpence. Last year the edi- 
tion reached nearly 200,000, and yet, when we 
had supplied our friends and went to procure a 
copy for eur own use, there was not one left; 
and so we had to put up with a shabby, dingy, 
uncut, unbound, common-place almanac, the very 
sight of which sheds a gloom over the day when 
it is consulted and forebodes evil for the year. 

If any one thinks this is taking too much no- 
tice of an almanac, we think otherwise. We 
regard this as an instrument of incalulable good. 
May it find its way into thousands of families, 
diffusing everywhere the blessings of intelli- 
gence, taste, and piety. 

pay Nobody need ask for our copy. 

pay Nothing in the above notice is to be 
deemed and taken to the disparagement of Tue 
CongrecaTionaL Aumanac, to be issued from 
this office in September next. 


: mer- 
agen com, ein y totbeng podest ns * the 
cities of New York and Philadelphia, May, 1849, 

By Albert Barnes. 
This sermon was so fully reported in our col- 
May that it is unnecessary to give 
pars fg of the course of thought. We 
rd it as the most thorough and masterly ex- 
hibition of the religious condition, wants, and 
prospects of the West which has yet been pre- 
sented to the public. We trust it will have a 
wide circulation in our own country, and will be 
sent abroad, that Europe may learn what Ameri- 


Tue Voice or Gop 1x THe Pestitence. A Dis- 
course by Wm. H. Van Doren, Pastor of the 
Reformed Dutch Church of Williamsburgh. 
New York: Published by John Moffat, 103 Ful- 
ton street. 

A timely improvement of the present season 

of judgment. We trust the National Fast will 

produce many such discourses. 


Sovrney’s Common-Prace Book. 

Harper & Brothers have published the second 
part of this curious and valuable collection of 
literary treasures, which completes the volume. 


Mr. Wiley has issued No. 3 of The Personal 
History and Experience of David Copperfield the 
Younger, wherein David has some notable expe- 
rience at boarding-school and some sad experi- 
ence at home. The picture of the poor boy’s 
grief at the death of his mother is equal to the 
most pathetic passages in the history of little 
Nell. It is a natural heart-grief. This book is 
admirable to while away the tedium of the sick- 
chamber, or to relieve the monotony of steam- 
boat and railroad traveling. 


Tue Bince acainst War. By Rev. Amos Dresser. 
Oberlin: printed for the Author. 1849. Pamph- 
let, 18mo., pp. 276. 

As an appendix, we have Mr. Dresser’s Narra- 
tive of his adventures with Judge Lynch, in 1835, 
in the State of Tennessee, where he was engaged 
in circulating the Cottage Bible. Every one 
will remember the barbarous treatment he met 
with, being publicly whipped in the square at 
Nashville, by the decree of a “Committee of 
Vigilance,” for having in his possession half-a- 
dozen books on Slavery, and having used a num- 
ber of the Emancipator as an envelop for a Cot- 
tage Bible. 

“| knelt to receive the punishment, which was 
inflicted by Mr. Braughton, the city officer, with 
a heavy cowskin. It was now the same hour of 
the night in which “ Paul and Silas prayed and 
sang praises to God,” and I felt that “ the found- 
ations of the prison walls {of Slavery] were 
shaken.” The Sabbath, emblem of that rest 
that remaineth for the people of God, was just 
commencing. Nearly one-half of the committee 
who condemned me were members of the differ- 
ent churches in Nashville. Two of them were 
preachers (one a Methodist, the other a Disciple) ; 
a large number of them were members of the 
Presbyterian church, with whom I sat at the 
communion table about three weeks before ; seven 
of them elders of that church, from whose hands 
I received the bread and cup in remembrance of 
the sufferings of Christ ; and one of those elders 
now stood and held my clothes while I was 
scourged.” 


Turnautt’s Iraty—*The Genius of Italy,” by 
Rey. Robert Turnbull, has been republished in Lon- 
don. The Heirs, of July 5, has several extracts. 


Literary [mposrtion.—A friend has informed us 
that the beautiful lines on the Death of an Infant, 
which were copied in The Independent of July 5, as 
original, from the Northern Citizen, were written 
published long since by Mrs. Sigourney. We have 
not preserved the paper from which we copied, nor 
have w2 a distinct remembrance of the language which 





ca is and ie to be. 








led us to regard the piece as original in that journal. 


ne, meen arene 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


From the London Weekly Dispatch. 
Cast in thy Mite, 
BY E. H. BURRINGTON. 

He who gives littl2 from his store, 

If little be his means, 
Treads on as far the heavenward shore 
As he who gives ten times the more,— 

If ten times more his gains. 
He may be useful here who would, 

And walk within a zoue of light ; 
There is a treasury of good :— 

Cast in thy mite! 


Thou mayst not have one piece of gold 
To bless the poor man’s palm; * 

But angels will with joy behold, 

If thou hast words which can be told 
His troubled heart to calm ; 

For kind words are as honied streams, 
And he, the walker of the sod, 

Who gives them to his brother, seems 
A messenger from God ! 


There are abuses deep and loud, 
Hoarse voices shrieking “ Bread !”" 
And there are noble spirits bowed, 
And forms that flit among the crowd, 
Like phantoms from the dead. 
Crush but one atom of abuse, 
Stay but a particle of sin, 
And God will sanctify the use 
Of all thy powers therein. 


And if thy brother weaker be, 
If folly mark his path; 
And if that thou be folly free, 
If Knowledge clingeth unto thee, 
Give not contempt nor wrath. 
But from the garner of thy worth, 
And from thy store of truth and light, 
To serve thy brother’s wants on earth, 
Cast in thy mite! 


Tendencies to Unity of Nations. 


It seems in the order of Providence that indi- 
viduals, families, tribes, and nations should tend, 
by means of association, to a final Unity. A 
law of mutual attraction or affinity, first exerting 
its influence upon smaller bodies, draws them by 
degrees into well-established fellowship, and then, 
continuing its power, fuses these larger bodies 
into nations; and nations themselves, stirred by 
this same sleepless influence, are now moving to- 
wards that grand system of combined order 
which shall complete the general harmony ; 


a intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 

ens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 
History bears ample testimony to the potency 
of this attraction. Modern Europe, in its early 
periods, was filled by petty lordships or commu- 
nities, constituting so many distinct units, ac- 
knowledging only a vague nationality, and main- 
taining the right of war with each other. The 
great States of our day have grown and matured 
into their present form by the gradual absorption 
of these political bodies. Territories, which once 
possessed an equivocal and turbulent independ- 
ence, now feei new power and happiness in 
peaceful association. Spain, composed of races 
dissimilar in origin, religion and government, 
slowly ascended by progressive combinations 
among its principalities and provinces, till at 
last, in the fifteenth century, by the crowning 
union of Castile and Arragon, the whole coun- 
try, with its various sovereignties, was united 
under one common rule. Germany once consist- 
ed of upwards of three hundred different princi- 
palities, each with the right of war. These 
slowly coalesced, forming larger principalities, 
till at last the whole complex aggregation of 
states, embracing bishoprics, abbeys, archbishop- 
rics, duchies, counties, bailiwicks, electorates, 
margraviates, and free imperial cities, was grad- 
ually resolved into the present Confederation, 
wherein each state expressly renounces the right 
of war with its associates. France has passed 
through similar changes. By a power of assimi- 
lation, in no nation so strongly marked, she has 
absorbed the various races and sovereignties, 
which once filled her territories with violence and 
conflict, and converted them all to herself. The 
Roman or Iberian of Provence, the indomitable 
Celtic race, the German of Alsace, have all be- 
come Frenchmen; while the various provinces 
once inspired by such hostile passions, Brittany 
and Normandy, Franch Comté and Bourgoyne, 
vascogne and Languedoc, Provence and Dau- 
ohiny, are now blended in one powerful united 
vation. And Great Britain shows the influence 
of the same law. The many hostile principali- 
ies of England were first resolved into the Hep- 
archy, and these seven kingdoms became one un- 
ler the Saxon Edgar. Wales, which was forci- 
bly attached to England under Edward I, has at 
last entirely assimilated with her conqueror ; 
lreland, after a protracted resistance, was finally 
absorbed under Edward Ul, and ata later day, 
after a series of bitter st-uggles, was united—I 
do not say how successfu y—under the imperial 
parliament : Scotland became connected with 
England by the accession of James I to the 
throne of the Tudors, and these two countries, 
which had so often encountered in battle, at last, 
under Queen Anne, were joined together by an 
act of peaceful legislation. 

Thus has this tendency to Unity predominated 
over independent sovereignties and states, slowly 
conducting the great process oi crystallization, 
which is constantly going on among the nations. 
But this cannot be arrested here. The next 
stage must be the peaceful association of the 
Christian States. In this anticipation we but 
follow the analogies of the material creation, 
whether regarded in the illumination of chemical 
or of geological science. Everywhere nature is 
proceeding with her combinations—with occult, 
incalculable power, drawing elements into new 
relations of harmony—uniting molecule with 
molecule, atom with atom, and by progressive 
changes, in the lapse of ‘time, producing new 
structural arrangements. Look still closer, and 
the analogy will still continue. At first we de- 
tect only the operation of cohesion, rudely act- 
ing upon particles near together. This is fol- 
lowed by subtler influences, slowly imparting 
regularity of form, while heat, electricity, and 
potent chemical affinities all conspire in the 
work. Yet still we have an incomplete body. 
Light now exerts its mysterious powers, and all 
assumes an organized form. So it is also with 
mankind. The rude cohesion of early ages, act- 
ing only upon individuals near together, first ap- 
pears. Slowly does the work proceed. But 
time and space, the great obstructions, if not an- 
nihilated, are now subdued, giving free scope to 
the powerful affinities of civilization. At last 
light—hail! holy light!—in whose glad beams 
are knowledge, morals and religion, with empy- 
rean sway, shall resolve these separate and dis- 
tracted elements into one organized system. 

But not only in the present active processes of 
nature do we find encouraging analogies. I[llus- 
trations occur of a different character. As in the 
zeological history of the earth there first appeared 
above the world of waters, the mountain peaks 
and ridges, next the elevated plains, and lastly 
the continents in their present form, with “old 
ocean poured round all,” so, in the history of 
mankind, have we seen individuals, first rising 
above the waste of barbarism, and learning to 
decide their controversies by reason, and next 
cities, principalities and provinces, slowly ap- 
pearing in the light of day. It yet remains that 
broad nations, filling the spaces of the continents, 
should ascend into the same grateful atmosphere. 
Until this takes place “ chaos and old night” can- 
not cease to brood over the world.—Sumner’s 
Peace Address. 


Mode of Encouraging a Penitent. 


As a specimen of his peculiar manner of lead- 

ing a hesitating mind to venture on the Savior, 

we may mention a case in Glasgow, which oc- 

curred about this time. An intelligent female, 

who was laboring under a deep sense of sin, was 

visited by Mr. P., and, notwithstanding all his 

encouragements and prayers, she seemed to be 

only increasingly distressed, and almost in de- 

spair. At length, while on their knees, Mr. P. 

said to her, “ Let us sit up a we’e ;” and, placing 

himself beside her and looking steadily in her 

face, he said : 

“Do ye believe the Bible ’” 

“1 do,” she replied. 

“Can ye tell me wha made the world ” 

She smiled a little contemptuously, and after a 

pause said, “It was God.” To which he imme- 

diately replied, “How, dye ken? were ye there 

to see?” She seemed surprised, perceiving that 

there was evidently more meant by the question 

than she had supposed, and theneemarked, “ No, 

{ was not there; but the Word of God says that | 
He made it.” d } 
“ Ah, well, you believe a’ that the Bible says, | 
dye” 

She said “ Yes.” 

“Ah, well, we'll see; ‘This is my beloved 

Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye Him.’ 

Wha says that ?” 

“ The Father.” 

“ Well, will ye do as the Father bids ye’ He 

commands ye to hear the Son.” * 

To this tb assented. : 

“ Weel, then, what does the Son say ! ‘Him 
that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.’ 
‘Come unto me and I will give you rest.’ To 
the woman in the Gospel He said, ‘ Daughter, 
thy sins, which are many, are all forgiven thee ; 

and will He not say the same to you! Is He no 
saying it even the noo? Ye dinna believe that ; 
ye dinna believe Him. I tell ye, ye dinna believe 
a the Bible.” : 

She instantly saw the shame and sin of not 


in the love and power and truth of the world’s 

Redeemer, she trusted herself in His hands, 

~ _ the peace she sought.—Life of Mr. 
latrick. 


Congregationalism and Presbyterianism. 


In the early settlement of the West (says a 
Western correspondent of the German Reformed 
Messenger) the Congregationalists and Presbyte- 
tians united in establishing a kind of union 
churches, according to a certain “ Plan of Union.” 
To the influence of the Congregational ministers 
thus brought into the Presbyterian Church is as- 
cribed, to a considerable extent, the disruption of 
the Presbyterian Church into New School and 
Old School General Assemblies. The Congrega- 
tional churches at the West all went, of course, 
with the New School Assembly, and now form a 
very considerable portion of it. Within the last 
few years, however, there has arisen a desire on 
the part of these churches to return to the Con- 
gregational sys‘em ; and this tendency threatens, 
in a measure, to cause the ultimate dissolution of 
the New School body. In the city of Cincinna- 
ti several churches, formerly Presbyterian, have 
adopted the Congregational form ; and I perceive 
that this is occurring in various quarters of the 
West. Their Eastern papers, especially The In- 
dependent, are encouraging this tendency. A 
very intelligent member of the New School body 
has given it to me as his decided opinion, that in 
a few years a large body will return to the Con- 
gregational form, and quite a large body also re- 
turn to the Old School Assembly. 


Saying Grace in England. 


Mr. Colman, in his European Life and Man- 
ners, says that in England children even quite 
young are often called upon to say grace at the 
table; and that three days before he dined in a 
large and elegant party, where the lady of the 
house asked a blessing and returned thanks. He 
was a week at one house where the eldest 
daughter of a family, about twenty-two, led in 
the family worship every morning, and constant- 
ly said grace at the table; and so in several 
other instances. 


From the Horticulturist. 
Singing-Bird’s Petition to the Sportsman. 


Wouldst thou have me fall, or fly ¢ 
Hear me sing or see me die ¢ 

If thy heart is cold and dull, 
Knowing nothing beautiful— 

If thy proud eye never glows 

With the light love only knows— 
If the loss of friends or home, 
Ne’er hath made life wearisome— 
If thy cheek has never known 
Tears that fall with sorrow’s moan— 
If a hopeless mother’s sigh 

Brings no tear-drop from thine eye, 
Thou may’st smile to see me die! 


But if thou canst love the lay, 
Welcoming the birth of May— 

Or summer's song, or autumn’s dirge, 
Cheering winter’s dreary verge— 

If thou lovest beauty’s hues, 

Decked with light or gemmed with dews— 
If, all meaner thoughts above, 

Thou canst hope, and trust and love— 
If, from all dishonor free, 

Thou canst Nature’s lover be— 

Spare her minstrels,—pity me! 


The Plain Promises of the Gospel. 


When the venerable Dr. Watts was very feeble 
and near his end, he said to his attendant: “I 
remember an aged minister used to say that the 
most learned and knowing Christians, when they 
come to die, have only the same plain promises 
of the Gospel for their support as the common 
and unlearned; and sol find it. They are the 
plain promises of the Gospel which are my sup- 
port; and I bless God they are plain promises, 
which do not require much labor or pains to un- 
derstand them.” 

* 


From the Christian Mirror. 
“Deep Wounds.” 


When I was about twelve years of age—I re- 
member it as though it were but yesterday—I one 
day got very angry with an older brother. I 
was angry too “without a cause.” He had 
been the best of brothers to me; but on this 
oce:: sion he had refused to gratify my strong de- 
sire to have for my own a little book which I 
had seen him reading. I flew into a violent pas- 
sion. I called him very bad names; and, al- 
though I can scarcely believe it, and only recol- 
lect it with grief and shame, I tore his clothes 
and tried to bite his arms. 

In a few weeks, and before my proud spirit 
was humble enough to ask his forgiveness, that 
brother left home never again to return. He 
went far away among strangers to sicken and dic. 
[ never saw him again. Oh! how often have I 
wished that I might have been permitted to stand 
by that brother’s death-bed and ask pardon for 
my foolish passion. Useless wish! Unavailing 
regret! Even now, at this distance of time. 
whenever I recall the memory of that brother, 
and think of his kindness and love, the cup of 
pleasure is embittered by the dregs of remorse 
which the remembrance of that angry hour 
throws into it. Alas! the pangs of remorse 
ghawing my own spirit even now are far sharper 
than the teeth with which I would gladly have 





lacerated my brother's flesh. When I see that 
brother in my dreams he wears that same look of | 
astonishment and rebuke with which he then | 
looked upon me. | 

“A wounded spirit who can bear?” Oh! if 
children and youth who speak angry words to 
their parents, and call their brothers hard names, 
only knew what a fearful burden of “ wounded 
spirits” they are storing up to press with moun- 
tain weight upon them in riper years, they never 
would suffer an unkind or disrespectful word to 
pass their lips. 


Read your Bible. 


Between thirty and forty years ago there was 
a lad who had a sister, and this sister wasa mis- 
sionary’s wife. She was ready to leave England 
and go to Africa, and was on her way to London. 
She passed through the town where her brother 
was at school. It was early in the morning, be- 
fore the boys were up: but she was going to set 
sail, and she could not think of passing through 
without seeing her brether. She knocked at the 
door of the house, and awoke the servants. They 
called out, “Robert Noble!" Up he sat in his 
bed. His sister went to him and wished him 
good-bye, and gave him a kiss, and said, “ Rob- 
ert, read your Bible ;* and again, as she parted 
from him, she said, very earnestly, “* Now, Rob- 
ert, read your Bible.” She sailed for Africa; 
and in six months more she was in heaven, for 
God took her. But these words of hers, “ Rob- 
ert, read your Bible,’ sunk into her brother's 
heart like snow into the ground. He could not 
shake them out. And sometimes when that 
wicked, wilful heart got the master of him, one 
of his schoolfellows would say, “ Noble, you've 
forgot what your sister said to you;” and he 
would be checked and stopped. Well, at last he 
did read the Bible; and the great change, the 
happy change, was wrought in him also. And 
he is now, and has been for some time, a mis- 
sionary, and a laborious and useful missionary 
too, in India; and is engaged in winning souls | 
to Christ.—Juv. Inst. 


Love of Prayer. 


During the dreadful days of Slavery, some 
wicked planters in Demarara would not let their 
slaves go to chapel; and as they knew that ma- 
ny of the poor negroes loved to hear the gospel, 
and wished very much indeed to attend the house 
of God, they told them that if they went there, 
they should be punished for it with a hundred 
lashes. But other planters, who did not forbid 
their attendance, found out that the best way to 
get them to work hard and to work fast was to 
promise that they should go to chapel as soon as 
their work was done. There was a slave called 
Gingo, who used to set the tunes at Bethel Chap- 
el. His master knew how much he wished to 
be there, and often set him task-work, and would 
then say, “Now, Gingo, when you have done 
this, you may go to pray.” One day the planter 
said, “ Gingo, I find the best way to get anything 
done quickly, is to tell the negroes that they shal! 
go to pray.” The poor fellow replied, “ Me glad 
massa know dat pray do all things."—Demarara 
Martyr. 


Intercourse of the Sexes. 


Neal asks the question.—* What makes those 
men who associate habitually with women, su- 
perior to others’ What makes that woman who 
is accustomed to, and at ease in the society of 
men, superior to her sex in general? Why are 
the women of France so universally admired and 
loved for their colloquial powers? Solely be- 
cause they are in the habit of free, graceful, and 
continual conversation with the other sex. Wo- 
men in this way lose their frivolity: their deli- 
cacies and peculiarities unfold all their beaut 
and captivation in the spirit of intellectual rival- 
ry- And the men lose their pedantic, rude, de- 
clamatory or sullen manner. The coin of the 
understanding and the heart is changing contin- 
ually. Their asperities are rubbed off, their bet- 
ter materials polished and brightened, and their 
richness, like fine gold, is wrought into finer 
workmanship by the fingers of women, than it 
ever could be by those of men. The iron and 
steel of the character are hidden, like the harness 
and armor of a giant, and studs in knots of*gold 








trusting in a promising, present Redeemer, and 
as instantly veatured on His mercy. 





and precious stones, when they aie not wanted 
in actual warfare.” 


DEFERRED ITEMS. 


MispLacep ZzAL For Law.—Some people in the 
eastern part of Maine seem to‘have been roused to a 
very extreme zeal in behalf of the enforcement of the 
law which guards chastity. A mulatto man, named 
Wood, who says he is a British subject, and was born 
in England, has been engaged in some business in or 
near Machias, where he became acquainted with a 
white woman, who went with him to St. Stephen's, 
New Brunswick, where they were married by Rev. 
Skiffinton Thompson, LL.B, rector of the parish, and 
received a certificate duly attested. He then returned 
to Maine, as he avers, solely for the purpose of closing 
up his business, intending then to settle in the Prov- 
ince. Here an excitement was got up against him 
and @ warrant obtained for his arrest on a charge of 
fornication, in living with his wife! He eluded the 
officers until he had crosse1 the line, as he says, some 
nine miles, and was there captured and taken to Ma- 
chias jcil, where he is still imprisoned to take his trial 
in September. It is a curious case, certainly, and ig 
that man’s marriage is proved invalid, there will be 
sad confusion in inheritances. ; 

NiaGara Suspension Briper.—Mann’s Circus 
Company, with 20 two-horse wagons, and one large 
four-horse team, lately passed over this bridge, giving 
it a thorough trial of strength. The whole flooring of 
the bridge (800 feet long) appeared occupied at one 
time, and presented from the water’s edge (320 feet 
below) a scene of unequaled beauty and grandeur— 
the wires resembling more a spider’s web wove across 
this otherwise impassable chasm than the firm and 
solid carriage-way. 

Mount Vernon.—A correspondent of the Boston 
Atlas describes a late visit he has made to Mount Ver- 
non, and the melancholy feelings excited | y the uni- 
versal decay and ruin apparent there. Nearly the 
whole distance from Alexandria, ten miles, the road is 
in a shocking condition, and the land has been thrown 
out of cultivation, and run up to wood. The Mount 
Vernon estate has been reduced to about 1600 acres 
and 25 slaves ; the fences and outhouses, and the negro 
cabins, are all in decay, the gates are off the hinges, 
the conservatory is broken down. Even the tomb of 
Washington bears the same marks of neglect, the 
bricks crumbling, and the mortar fallen out. Every 
thing around is rude, wild, neglected, melancholy. The 
writer concludes : 

“The present proprietor, Mr. Washington, is quite 
a young man, and we have heard that he is willing to 
sell the old mansion with several hundred acres of the 
land to the National Government. He, of course, will 
not sell it to strangers. We do not believe that any 
person ever visited this hallowed spot without going 
away with the conviction that the purchase of it should 
be made by Congress. Let the nation own it, and fit 
it up in a manner worthy of the republic and of the 
illustrious dead, whose name is our richest inheritance, 
and whose life was one uninterrupted flow of the high- 
est and purest actions that ever marked the family of 
man. It is disreputable that it should longer remain 
in its present state. If we had Mount Vernon in Old 
Massachusetts, if Washington had been her son, and 
his body was lain within her mold, how the spot would 
be treasured in our hearts, and beautified by our hands! 
The people of our Commonwealth would count it as 
their richest treasure, and our maidens would keep the 
tomb dressed with flowers in perennial freshness.” 


DeLaAvAN Temperance Socrety.— This is an 
institution of several years’ standing, and of much 
usefulness, established by the people of color in this 
and neighboring States. It seems now to be sepa- 
rated into two divisions, one of which met at Hudson, 
July 5th, and the other at Poughkeepsie, July 10th. 
The former was addressed by Rev. A. G. Beman, of 
New Haven; Rev. J. N. Gloucester, of New York; 
Henry Bibb; and others. The other meeting was 
held in a beautiful grove, and was addressed by the 
same gentlemen, with Mr. Haydock, Van Rensselaer, 
Townsend, and Wilson, and Junius C. Morell, Esq. 
The Hyperion says of the meeting : 

“ The exercises were generally of a high reforma- 
tory character, and would compare well with those of 
any other Temperance Convention in the country. 
The speakers were principally composed of the young 
men in the Temperance ranks, and this was one very 
encouraging feature in our cause. 

“The people of P. appeared highly delighted with 
all the passing events, and it seemed very evident 
that there was some intelligence to be found amongst 
this despised and neglected class of our citizens.” 

Peace Convention at Paris.—M. de Toeque- 
ville, one of the Cabinet, the present Minister for For- 
eign Affairs in France, has given in his name, to be 
one of the committee of arrangements for the Peace 
Convention to be held in Paris. And a letter from 
Earnest Lacan, dated Paris, June 28 says— 

“In the session of the 26th of June, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, in reply to some question, uttered 
these remarkable words:— The Republic will render 
itself immortal the day it shall establish Peace.” This 
was saying the Government wished for peace. The 
whole Assembly, from the Right to the Mountain, 
from the extreme Moderates to the extreme Opposi- 
tion to them, cried out with a unanimous voice, ‘Wr 
wish for Peace.’ 

“ God be praised, we have come so far that men do 
not dare longer to speak of war. Even the party of 
the Mountain has disavowed those who, from the tri- 
bune, have made an appeal to arms. The ministry 
also acknowledged that England, that great nation so 
closely attached to its liberty, did not wish for war. 
Here, then, is a sort of coalition formed between 
France and Great Britain, the moral power of which 
will act upon all Europe, that war may not break out 
between the peoplef, and that the trembling surface of 
the continent may be made firm by peace. 

Sure Cana to tue Str. Lawrence.—A large 
meeting was held at Troy last week, Gen. Wool in 
the chair, to confer with John Young, Esq., of Canada, 
ou the importance of making the proposed direct ca- 
nal between the navigable waters of Lake Champlain, 
at St. Johns, and the river St. Lawrence, at Caghna- 
waga. A liberal charter has been granted by the Ca- 
nadian legislature. The whole distance is 24 miles, 
of which 7 is an enlargement of the present Chambly 
eanal. The canal is to be of the same guage with the 
Beauharnois and Sachine, 30 feet wide at bottom, 
water 10 feet deep, 120 feet wide at surface. The de- 
scent from Lake Champlain is 29 feet; the level of 
the lake is preserved to within 3 miles of the river, and 
then the descent made by 3 locks. The estimate cost 
is £359,642, or $1,438,568. It will admit lake vessels 
drawing 9 feet and carrying 3000 bbls. flour, to go from 
Chicago to Whitehall. 

Mr. Young stated that if this canal should be made, 
it would greatly facilitate the interchange of western 
produce and eastern manufactures to the whole of 
New England and Eastern New York, making the 
transportation cheaper, quicker, and safer. Schooners 
could come from Tcledo to Whitehall in 11 days, and 
propellers in 7. 

“Nor is this all. Both Boston and New York, by 
this canal, will be able to ship west some two weeks 
earlier and receive property from the west two weeks 
later than they know do. ; 

“The ‘Welland Canal’ was opened on the Ist of 
April this year, and the St. Lawrence Canals on the 
10th. The canals are navigable to about the 10th of 
December. Vessels for sea must leave Montreal by 
the 20th of November, and there is no doubt that after 
that date large quantities of Canadian and Western 
produce would be lodged on Lake Champlain for 
winter transport to England via Boston and New 
York. Nor is there any doubt that a large amount of 
their spring supply of goods would reach them by the 
same means. 

He presented estimates of the amount of business of 
the canal, which, at 50 cents per ton toll, and 15 cents 
on each passenger, would yield an income of $227,000, 
or 13 per cent. on the cost. A liberal estimate, doubt- 

ess. 

The steamer Juno, with two barges in tow, laden 
with 10,000 bushels of wheat, came from Toledo to 
Burlington, via the Champlain canal. The Burling- 
ton Free Press calculates that with a difference of 10 
cents per bushel in the freight by the lakes over the 
Erie canal, a great trade can be turned through this 
channel. The Evening Post shows that the Canadian 
improvements have never had the effect of diverting 
business away from the New York canals, and inti- 
mates that, if necessary, both the tolls and freights on 
the canal can be reduced as much as one-third. 

“ The total value of products coming from the West- 
ern States and Upper Canada, has increased from six 
millions of dollars in 1838, to twenty-three millions in 
1848. And the tolls on the Erie and Oswego Canals 
have increased from about $1,450,000 in 1838, to 
something over $3,000,000 in 1848, notwithstanding a 
reduction of the rates equal to about 13 per cent. 

“In regard to the rivalry of the St. Lawrence, and 
the restrictions on its navigation, the London Times, of 
a recent date, says: ‘ : 


this crowded capital, end to the: teaiok a hordes of 
capi to famished hordes 
hee +7 


Canapa.—] t is evident that things are moving very 
rapidly in Cayaada towards a withdrawal from British 
rule and peas:eful annexation to the American Union. 
Lord Ashbu ton admitted.{while in;this country nego- 
tiating the treaty of Washington, that this result was 
only the question of time. And he said, moreover, 
that Great Britain would never jigit against it. The 
financial amd economical experiment of the two forms 
of government has been so fully tried in territories 
lying side by side, with all the odds of location in favor 
of the Province and against the State, that it must be 
regarded as conclusive on that branch of the subject ; 
while a comparison in the matters of education and 
religion is equally urgent to the same conclusion. It 
how seems probable that the passage of the Indemnity 
Act, and the calm concurrence of the Home Govern- 
ment, may furnish the occasion, by weaning the lead- 
ers of the Tory party from their sentimental loyalty 
to the Crown, and thus removing the chief obstacle to 
annexation which existed in the bosom of Canadian 
society. 

Now the Montreal Herald, the leading Tory paper, 
in a strong and elaborate article, says openly that “a 
large majority in this country regard the promotion of 
their material interests as identical with the speedy 
progress of annexation to the United States.” “Men 
who have differed most widely, and who perhaps will 
continue to differ on all other questions, even after 
annexation shall have taken place, agree at this mo- 
ment in desiring annexation as the most advantageous 
movement which we can adopt.” And it goes on to 
argue that the British Government will not oppose it, 
because her statesmen are evidently becoming satis- 
tied that “ Canada is virtually independent, and might 
be more flourishing herself, and therefore more profita- 
ble to Great Britain, if she were separated.” The 
Gazette, a paper more violently “loyal” in its tone, 
says, under date of July 5— 


“ The only and the last hope of the loyalists of Ca- 
nada rested in the British ministry. They have issued 
their fiat. The hated—the utterly detested—measure 
is not to be interfered with, and loyalty dies in Canada. 
* * * Men who rose on Monday morning doubt- 
fully as British subjects, went to bed resolved on Ca- 
nadian independence. And they sorrowed, while they 
tossed uneasy on their pillow, that the British Govern- 
ment had forced them to the step. 

“Isaac Buchanan, the seer, has foretold that Lord 
Elgin is to be the last Governor of Canada.” 

Another Montreal paper, the Courier, publishes the 
prospectus of a new paper, for which a liberal amount 
of capital has already been raised, the special object 
of which is to advocate the independence of the Canadas, 
which we suppose means the same thing with annex- 
ation. While these things are going on among the 
British population of Canada, other motives are no 
less actively at work in the same direction among the 
French Canadians, of which the following paragraphs 
from the Montreal Witness, an excellent religious 
journal, are indications : 


“CLuss ani ANNEXATION —An association has 
been formed by some of the French Canadians of this 
city called the Club Notional et Democratique, which has 
issued a manifesto setting forth the purest republican 
principles. This manifesto is published in the Avenir 
and to a great extent endorsed by it; whilst the Moni- 
teur Canadien appears to be in raptures with it. This 
is the first imitation in Canada, so far ds we are aware, 
of the Clubs of Paris. 

“The editors and correspondents of the Monitew 
Canadien are discussing the annexation question with 
great vigor. The only point upon which they seem to 
have any doubts is, whether we should be annexed to 
the United States direct, or become independent in the 
first place. 

“The Avenir is regularly supplied with articles by 
a writer, whose views may be judged of by his signa- 
ture, viz., “ Zrente Quatre Etoiles,” i. e., “ thirty-four 
stars.” This paper also discusses such questions as 
the temporal power of the Pope, and the right of 
priests to interfere with men’s opinions and arrange- 
ments in the confessional.” 


EMIGRATION FROM Canapa.—A committee of the 
Canadian Parliament have reported that there is an 
average emigration to the States of 4,000 French Ca- 
nadians per annum, making 20,000 in five years. This 
number, it will also be remembered, is chiefly com- 
posed of some of the most active and enterprising 
young men of the country, many of them mechanics 

TRANSPORTATION.—Steerage passengers have been 
carried from Quebec to Montreal by the steamers for 
7id. The Montreal forwarders are carrying 3000 tons 
of railroad iron from Quebec to Cleveland for $4 75 
per ton. Corn is brought from Cleveland to Montreal 
for 10 cents per bushel. 

No License.—The pavers give a list of 77 parishes 
in which the magistrates have refused to recommend 
any person for a tavern license this year. So much 
for the result of good Father Chiniquy’s Temperance 
mission. We hope Father Mathew will go to Canada, 
to strengthen the cause by his presence and his coun- 
sels. 

Epvucation.—In 1842 we had in Western Canada 
only 927 schools, while in 1848 we have 2.464; and 
while in 1842 the per centage of boys and girls 
attending schools was only 14, in 1848 the per 
centage was 27. In the Eastern parts of Canada 
we have not been so successful, because there the Ro- 
manist population prevails to a greater degree. 

Tracts—The Upper Canada Tract Society, at 
Toronto, has an income of £695, and issued 75,000 
publications; among them Airwan’s first series of 
letters. 

The Cabinet of 10 members has 4 French and 6 
English; the Assembly 28 to 56; the Council 15 to 
31. Of the 56 English representatives 31 are Liberals 
and 25 Tories. The 31 Liberals represent a popula- 
tion of 693,561, and the 25 Tories only 293,476; giving 
a majority of 400,085 to the population represented by 
the Liberal members, in addition to a majority of 
500,000 comprised in the electoral districts of Lower 
Canada _ represented by Franco-Canadians, viz., 
800,000 against 300,000. ‘This shows that the present 
government of Canada represents the will of the peo- 
ple, and that the quarrel is not a conflict of races, but 
the struggle of a class against the mass. 


Cenxtrat CoLttecs.—The Free Central College at 
McGrawville, Cortland County, will be opened forthe 
reception of pupils on the first Tuesday in Septem- 
ber. It will be open to all ptrsons, without reference 
to complexion or sex, and conducted upon the manu- 
al labor system. Charles L. Reason, Esq. of this 
city, has been appointed a Professor in this new Insti- 
tution. This is another great step toward our moral 
andintellectual elevation on our native soil.— Hyperion. 


Monument To Rev. W: B. Tapran.—It is pro- 
posed to erect a plain monument in Mount Auburn to 
the memory of Mr. Tappan, by contributions from 
Sabbath-school children, whom he did so much to in- 
terest and instruct. We trust the effort will be sue- 
cessful. Mr. Charles Tappan, 114 Washington-street, 
will receive any donations for that object. 


Str Joun Franxiix.—A proposal has been made 
in Boston. to raise a subscription of $100,000 for the 
purchase and proper fitting out of a vessel or vessels 
to go in search of Sir John Franklin and his compan- 
ions. 


Henry Cotwan.—We observe by the Christian 
Citizen that Mr. Colman addressed the League of 
Brotherhood, in London, on May 10th. 


_ Prervonr.—Rev. John Pierpont has accepted the 
invitation to become pastor of the first ‘parish in 
Malden. 


A Heattuy Town.—In the town of East Bridge- 
water, containing about 2500 inhabitants, Dr. Orr, the 
resident physician there, has attended more than fifty 
births since Jannary Ist, 1849. During the same pe- 
riod of time there have been only three deaths in the 
town, all of consumption. : 


Insects Anout.—The Northern Journal, published 
at Lowville, Jefferson co., N. Y., says— 


On Sunday, the 15th, Mr. Charles Lane, of this vil- 
lage, shot a bear about a quarter of a mile from the 
village, on the Dayanville road, turning off at the 
Stone Church. A young man who had been informed 
of the whereabout of the animal called him, when he 
gave chase, and fired just as Bruin was climbing a 
fence to get into the road. He weighed about a hun- 
dred pounds. We are not often favored with such 
“insects,” as they call them in Arkansas, so close to 
our doors. 


Ecections at Gvapature.—The election held in 
the island of Guadalupe, for Deputies to the French 
Assembly, was accompanied by a great deal of disor- 
der, and even by bloodshed ; and a journal epigram- 
matically says that the returns which showed Messrs. 
Schoulcher and Perrinon to have been chosen were 
read by the light of the fires which consumed their 
habitations. 


Texas.—Gov. Wood states that the financial affairs 
are in good condition ; tax-collectors are making good 
returns ; the public debt would amount to about 
$6,000,000 at the rate fixed by the Legislature, and he 
recommends the sale of a portion of the public lands 
to pay it. 

Gatveston, June 26.—The people of the interior 
counties are excited from the apprehension that an 
organized body of negro thieves, after the plan of the 
celebrated Murrel gang, have extended their opera- 
tions to Texas. A number of negroes have disappear- 
ed of late, and it has been ascertained that some of 
them were carried off by white men. —Civilian. 


Lone Coastine Vorace—The brig Eureka is 
announced to sail from Cleveland, Ohio, for San Fran- 
cisco about the 15th of September. P, i 


At St. Petersburgh a company, under the title 
“ Mercnrius,” is being i Sod tor the jrampsiey af 
i steamers on the Wolga, Oka, and Kama 
Rivers, their respective tributaries, for the convey- 
ance of goods and passengers. 
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praying that the house of John Knox 
may not be demolished, has been signed, with one ex- 
ception, by all the chief Scottish artists now in Lon- 
on. 


Hon. Joel Jones, LL. D., late President of Girard 
College, has been chosen by the Alumni of Yale Ou 


lege to address them at Commencement in 
gust next.—Jour. 


Boypett’s SHaxsrEarE.—No. 12 of “ The Amer- 
ican Edition of Boydell’s Illustrations of Shakspeare, 
restored to all the pristine beauty of the first proofs, 
has been issued by S. Spooner, 106 Liberty-st. 


Notiriep 1x Season.—Thursday, the 15th day of 
November, is appointed to be observed as a day of 
Thanksgiving by the people of New Hampshire. 


The New York State Temperance Society, at a re- 
cent meeting in Syracuse, resolved to publish a see, 
to be called “ The Law Power,” to advocate the adop- 
tion and enforcement of wholesome laws in relation 
to the liquor traffic. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


The Publisher of this Paper has an extensive 
Book and Job Printing Office, 


ECENTLY furnished with new Type for Let- 

ter-press and Stereotype printing, and will be to re- 

ceive orders from his friends for work in any branch pru- 
fession. 

Authors, or Publishers, in distant parts of the country, may 
send us their manuscripts for printing, with the assurance that 
they will be got up with as much care, dispatch, and accuracy, 
as if they were on the spot to superintend their publication, 
Should clergymen, or any of our friends abroad, wish to know 
the cost of any kind of printing, we will cheerfully make the ne- 
cessury estimate for them without charge, on tbeir furnishing us 
with the number of lines of their ipt, and inf gus 
of the kind of type and paper they wish used. 

Address 8. W. BENEDICT. 





This Day Published, 
BY MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 
199 Broadway, New York, 
A NEW EDITION OF 

JAHN’S BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY. 
Translated from the Latin, with additions and corree- 

tions, and a copious ludex of passages, illustrated 

by Thomas C, Upham, Professor of Moral 
and intellectual Philosophy, and of 
the Hebrew Language, in Bow- 
doin College. Sth Edition. 
July 26, 1849. 
Pianofortes. 

Manvractory, 162 CenTEeR-sTREET. 

NHE Subscribers offer for sale an assortment of Piano 

fortes, of 6, 6j and 7 octaves, of the best quality of 
tone, finish and durability, and which are warranted in 
every respect. Their Manufactory is in a convenient po 
sition, at 162 Center-street, opposite the eastern termina- 
tion of Canal-street, a few rods from Broadway, and the 
publie will promote their own interests by purchasing di- 
reet from the Manufacturers, who are responsible for the 
character of their instruments, and who will furnish ref- 
erences of the highest respectability as to their quality 
Purchasers of Pianofortes are respectfully solicited to ex- 
amine their assortment in making selections, 
BACON & RAVEN, 


New York, May 24, 1849. 25-3m* 


MITCHELL'S 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS: 


CONTAINING MAPS OF THE VARIOUS 
Empires, Kingdoms, States, and Republics of 
THE ‘WORLD, 


With a Special Map of Each of the United States, Plans of 
Cities, &c , 
COMPREHENDED IN SEVENTY-FIVE SHEETS, AND FORMING 
A SERIES OF 


Our Hundred and“ Seurntern Maps, 
PLANS, AND’SECTIONS. 


In order to bring this valuable and comprehensive Atias 
more generally within the reach of the public, the price has 
been reduced from FOURTEEN to TEN DOLLARS. 

The Plates, (costing more than Ten Thousand Dollars) 
have been much improved ; and the edition now, offered is 
believed to be, according to its extent, correctness, and style 
of execution, the cheapest work of the kind ever published 
in the United States 8. AUGUSTUS MITCHELL, 

MAP ESTABLISHMENT, 
N. E. Corner Market and Seventh Sts., Phila. 
31—l6t 
Al 7 
THE ONLY ONE 
TO SUCCEED.’ 


From one of the leading Booksellers in England. 
se EBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY IS 
THE ONLY ONE TO SUCCEED HERE.” 
—London, May, 1849. 

**Our purpose is, simply to recommend the present 
edition of it (Webster's Quarto Dictionary), with its co- 
pious additions to the text, as a highly valuable publica 
tion. We hope that it will obtain a wide and profitable 
cireulation.”-— North} American Review, January, 1348. 

[By a judge.”] “I regard this book as the most 
successful effort, the best published American book, up to 
this time.”—James Brown, Esq., firm of Little and 
Brown, of Boston, Feb., 1848. 

The very large and increasing demand for this work 
affords the Sest possible evidence to the publishers that it 
is highly ** acceptable to the great body of the American 
veople.”” The testimony of Booksellers is abundant that 

Vebster’s Dictionary is “ the only one” that does “ sue- 
ceed here,” in the United States. 

Published by G. & C, Merriam, Springfield, Mass., 
and for sale by all Booksellers. 30-6. 


Diamond Pointed Gold Pens and Gold and'Sil- 
ver Pencil Cases. 
ARD & BROTHERS, manufacturers of DIAMOND 
POINTED GOLD PENS AND GOLD AND SIL- 
VER PENCIL CASES, 
101 William street, N. Y., and \ Court street, Boston. 
‘The highest premium ever awarded for Gold Pens was 
given to bard & Brothers, at the late Fair of the Massa- 
*husetts Charitable Mechanicai Association, at Bustow , 
ilso the highest premium at the Franklin lustitute, I’hi- 
ladelphia. n9—ly 


THE-LADIES’ WREATH, 
EDITED BY MRS. S. ‘T. MARTYN. 
MARTYN & ELY, Pusrisuers, 143 Nassav-Srreer, 
New York. 

Bee is a Monthly Magazine, containing ‘thirty-six 

ages, including two Embellishments; one a 
splendid Steel Engraving, and the other a colored Litho 
graphic Flower. 

These Engravings, with a very few exceptions, are 
original, engraved expressly for the Wreath, by the 
ablest Artists in our country. The twelve Nos. make a 
beautiful volume of more than 400 pages, all original 
Articles, from the pens of our best writers—written ex- 
pressly for this work. 

Design or THE WreaTH. 

This is not to cater for the vicious appetite engendered 
and fed by much of the light literatare of the day, ner 
is it simply to furnish agreeable and entertaining read- 
ing for a leisure hour. Its object is much higher. We 
aim to give our fair Country-women, and introduce into 
the Family Circle, a work containing a pure Cunis- 
rian Lrrerature—a work which shall exert an enno 
bling influence upon all its readers, and help to sustain 
the great principle 8, industrious habits, and moral senti- 
ments which lie at the foundation of our Republican 
liberties and free institutions. In entering the Family 
Circle, we have endeavored, and shall still endeavor, to 
come as a messenger for good, both to parents and chil 
dren; to plead the cause of Virtue, Intelligence, and 
Religion, within that sacred enclosure ; and to impress 
upon the minds of all its inmates the duties and respon- 
sibilities which grow out of the domestic relations. 

As a Magazine of Literature and Art, the Wreath is 
unsurpassed by any of its contemporaries—not excepting 
the Three Dollar Magazines. It is edited by Mrs, 8. T. 
Martyn, one of the very best writers in the country, 
whose moral worth and varied literary acquirements ren- 
der her preéminently qualified to conduct a literary and 
religious Magazine. Mrs, Martyn is sustained by a nobl. 
band of contributors, among whom are many of our ablest 
male and female writers. 

A few efficient and responsible Men wanted to canvass 
forthe Wreath None need apply who cannot furnish 
good eredentials of character, and qualifications for the 
work, Efficient men can make good wages, and wil 
coin more gold than the majority of the California d- 


venturers. ial 
Ap. 19.—20-tf J. H. MARTYN. 


BOOKS Pi BLISHED BY THE 
Massachusetts §, 8. Society the past Year. 


Roston, May 28, 184y. 
Infant Series—Part XVI, 12 Books in pack, 10 cents ; 
Bound, 12. 


Price, stitched 2. bound ®e,| Warly : onversions, 

The Heathen’s Letter, Che W eston Family, 

Jesus Knocking at the Door | Heinrich’s Strug, les, 

Price, stitched 3c., bound 9c. he Three Friends. 

Elitu Lewis ; or the Fatal) Morocco backs 18¢.,cloth 20. 
Christmas Day, | Alphabetic Story-Book. 

The Wrecked Sailor Koy, Morocco backs 2oe., cloth 22. 

The Man that Killed his/Frank Herbert : or the 
Neighbor, Young Student. 

\ True Story of Little} Morocco backs®1c., cloth 24 
Henry, Louise Merton ; or Fiction 

Marian ; Surpassed byiTruth, 
Prayer, Parental Training ; in a Se- 

The Governess, ries of Letters to Chris- 

Incidents—l, Learning to} tian Parents. 
Pray ; 2, Who would] Moroeco backs 27c., cloth 30. 
delay ? Anecdotes and Reflections, 

Price, stitched 5c., bound 12.|  {lustrating Watts’ Divine 

Little Jenny, Songs. 

Household Instruction: or! Morocco backs 28¢., cloth 32. 
the History of Rachel S.,| Coral Isles. 


ora Day without 





C. J. Gayler’s Salamander Safes, 

URING the bt two More proofs of th. 

practical utility of Gayler’s Safes have been 4; 
forded. Upwards of one hundred have now been ¢y\,, 
tested in intense fires, including the great fire in \... 
York city ; not one of Gayler’s Salamanders has at q,. 
time fai The manufacturer the attentioy ot 
merchants, owners, aud captains of steamboats q),, 
others, to the following and other certificates, and ta\.. 
this ity to state that he warrants his Safes ;,, 
resist the effects ot heat for a longer period than 4), 
others now offered for sale not made upon his improved 
plan. C.J. GAYLER, 

128 Water st., near Wall and Pine » 


CERTIFICATE. 
Burraro, Jan. 6, 1849 

This may certify that one of C. J. Gayler s single sy 
lamander Safes was in our and candle manuiactory 
which, with several other buildings, was destroyed », 
on the night of the 4th inst. : 

The building contained a large quantity of tally 
rosin, grease, &c., which produced a very intense heat’ 
The wind was blowing a gale at the time, and the sai, 
wasin the leeward side of the building, which subjeoreg 
it to a blast heat for some time, when it fell with ;), 
burning mass into the cellar, where it remained until (4, 
building was entirely consumed. 

No water was thrown upon the fire. The Sale was 
subjected to a heat so intense that the brass knob, name, 
plate, and escutcheon were entirely melted off Yer, on 
opening the Safe the next morning, (which we did with 
the key,) we are pleased to state that we found its con 
tents, consisting of books, papers, and bayk bills, (th¢ 
latter were in the drawer,) umnjured, and perfectly leg 
ble. We have purchased another of Mr. Gayler’s Sa: :, 
and have every confidence in its security against fire 
From actual experience, we cheerfully recommend thew 
to the public. 

Signed, GILBERT & CO 
CERTIFICATE 
Of Capt. Comstock, in the steamer Empire Stat: 
New York, Feb. 10, isi 

Dear Sir—The Improved Single Salamander Sate 0: 
your manufacture that was on the steamer Empire State 
which was burned on the 13th ult., at the wharf at |x 
River, | am pleased to inform you has fully sustained te 
confidence | had in its fire proof qualities. The ma 
chinery, and the whole interior of the boat, bear evidence 
that the heat was intense; and the Safe was so locaicd 
as to be fully exposed to its effects for several hours, and 
for a longer period than it would have been in the de 
struction of a large buildin, by fire. 

The Safe eontained all the valuable silver plate and 
the books and rs belonging to the boat. ‘The en 
contents weré fully preserved, and were found not in any 
way injured. . 

Owners and others interested in steamboats particu 
larly, and aul who wish to preserve their books, plate, 
money, and other valuables ee fire can, in 
nave all the security they desire, in the use Sala 
manider Safe of your manufacture. Yours trul 

Signed JOSEPH J. COMSTOCK 

To C. J. Gayler, New York. le-ti 


Pure Air Essential to Health. 


LTHOUGH 80 much has been said and written up 
on the subject of ventilation, and the importan: 
ot pure fresh air to the maintenance of good health, yet 
the subject has not begun to commend itself to the minu 
of the publie as the importance of it demands. 

Dr. Griseom, lecturing in New York, says: A person in 
ordinary placid breathing will inbale a pint of fresh air 
at each inspiration ; and will make eighteen inspirat 
per minute, Eighteen pints per minute is fifty-seveu 

ogsheads of air that passes through the lungs every 
24 hours, no portion of which ought to be breathed tw 
over. The dark venous blood d and repassed 
through the heart to be purified by the air passing 
through the lungs, amounts to 24 hogsheads every 2; 
hours. ‘ 

Hence the importance of some method of yentilat 
churches, rooms for public assemblies, and reon 
pied as dwellings; more especially sleeping a) a 
which are often much smaller, and kept during t! 
ing hours more close than sitting apartments 

A very good assortment of Registers and \ en: 
are manufactured and sold by 

TUTTLE & BA 
20-tf 210 Water-street, \ 


The New Englander for 1849, 


HE NEW ENGLANDER, publishe d quarterly 
New Haven, has maintained a high reputa 
and extensive influence, for the six years that have ys 
ed since it was established, In consequence of the «| 
cease of its original proprietor and editor, the Kev. | 
ward R. Tyler, it has been necessary to form new 
arrangements for the continuance of the work. || 
undersigned, having purchased the establishment 
hereafter he the publisher, and will devote to this bu 
ness whatever skill and ability he has acquired by mo 
years of experience as a printer and publisher in cor 
tion with the periodical press. The associated gout! 
men by whom the work was originally projected, w! 
were the pledged counsellors of its late editor, aud by 
whose contributions its intellectual and literary charac 
ter has been chiefly supported, will still sustain a more 
intimate relation to it in future, three of their number 
having undertaken the editorial department. Their 
strength will be increased by the addition of new colla 
borators; and they expect the continued a dof the same 
writers, in various parts of the country, whose occasional 
assistance heretofore has been so efficient 
It may be allowed to the proprietor, to say that the 
associated conductors of the New Englander heretofer 
have been, in addition to the late editor, President 
Woolsey, and Professors Larned and Porter, of Ya! 
College; Rev. Dr. Bacon and Rev. Mr. Duttoa, of N 
Haven; Rey. Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford ; and Rev. Vr 
Thompson, of New York. Among the writers whos 
oceasional contributions have given inereased value ¢ 
celebrity to the work, and whose continued assistar 
will be secured, and some of the best known names in 
New England and in the Middle and W®stern S14 
The general character of the work will continu 
what it has been, and what is sufficiently ind 
its title. It is not a professional journal in w! 
tions of Biblical learning or of metaphysica 
are scientifically discussed for the use of clergymen s 
students of Divinity. It is not exclusively a jon wal f 
the discussion of religious or ecclesiastical quostions | 
holds itself free to treat of every subject that may by 
presumed to be interesting, either speculatively or pra 
tically, to intelligent Christian men; and to such me 
in every profession and position, it addresses itsel 
With the commencement of the volume for 1849, som 
changes will be made in the mechavical part of the w 
which will make it more acceptable to the major 
readers. The days of publication witl be the t 
February, May, August, and November. ‘The pric 
three dollars a year. To every subseriber who pa 
advance, the work is sent free of postage 
Communications relating to the business depa 
of the work may be addressed to J. 13. Carrinet 
Haven. | 


* 


ry 





Letters relating to the editorial depa 
may be addressed to “ The Editors of the New ! 
Lanper, care of J. B, Carrington.” ; 

: jour BR. CARRINGTYU 


New Haven, Dec. 4th, 1549. 
Subscriptions to the New Enoianver will | 
received at the office of this paper. 


Mt 


“Nineveh and its Remains, 


With an account of a visit to the Chaldean Christian 
of Kurdistan and the Yezidis, or Devil Worshipper 
and an inquiry into the Manners and Arts of the ancien 
Assyrians. 

By Austen Henny Lavarn, Esq., ).0.L 
wr an Introductory Letter, by \ hdward 

inson, D.D., author of “* LDiblical Hesearcix 
Palestine,” &e. with about 100 illustra 
$4 50 

*.* Every word of the text and a ¥Aac-siMiLe ef 
the fu srravions and Mars of the English edition + 
be given in this. 

** Taking this only as a book of travels, we ha 
none for a long time more interesting and in 
In his dissertations he is full and copious witl 
tedious ; his style is plain, vigorous, and pariicula un 
affected; it ix the natural language of a strong mi 
fully master of its subject, and warmed and « 
without being inflated or kindled into rhay 
enthusiastic, without which he would re have con 
ceived or achieved his wonderful task Quarterly Ke 
view. 

“ We repeat that there has been no such pieture in 
any modern book of travels. Park is not braver or wor 
adventurous, Burkhardt is not more trathful, bothen 
not more gay or picturesqu’ than the hero of the book 
before us.” 

“This is, we think, the 
the present age, whether wit he w 
discoveries it describes, its remarkable verification of o 
early biblical history, or of the talent, courage, a 
perseverance of its author, It is impossible to rea: 
work without finding our minds absorbed in wor x 
the development of that period, and of its work 


In 2 vols., 


yb he 


—London Eramin 
most extraordinary work of 


h reference to the wonderfu 





where one of the early descendants of Noah ‘) 
eveh, and the city Kehoboth, and Calah, a 
between Nineveh and Calah! the same be i 
city.’ —(Genesis 10th, 11th and 12th verses.) 

* We will only add, in conelusion, that i: 
when the fulfillment of prophecy is engaging 
tention, we cannot but consider thal the » 
Layard will be found to afford many extravra 
of biblical history, and of the extreme accu 
denunciations of the Prophets Isaiah and }.7e! 
the kings of Assyria, and of the destruction of 
in particular. Even the colors and decorations, 4 
in the palace of Nimroud, agree exactly with th 
seribed by the prophet Ezekiel. The circum! 
Nineveh, as mentioned by the prophet Isaiah, wa 
by Mr. Layard to be extremely accurate, and | 
nection of the Assyrians with the Jews was clear'y : 
tained. The history also of the Kings of A 
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